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The Sea of Hope. 


anit 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY SUE STEELE. 


Hope after hope is wrecked on the stone, 

But still the heart hopes on and on; 

As in the sea wave breaks on wave, | 
But still the sea is ever brave. | 


That the waves rise and fall ceaselessly, 
That is even the life of the sea; | 
And that it hopes from day to day, | 


That is the life of the heart alway. 
' 





. o | 

The Islands of Life and Death. | 

SUGGESTED BY A HALF PAGAN LEGEND TOLD IN | 
LECKY'S EUROPEAN MORALS. 


In some medieval story, 


| 
{ 
| 


tion need be asked; we know by anticipation the 
answer or impression received. Conversation 
thus becomes vapid and naught; and it is only 
some new discovery, the appearance of a new 
genius in letters, or signal apostasy in religion, 
that revives its interest or animation. 

There are some striking exceptions to the general 
rule of lacx of conversational ability in literary 
clubs in Boston—at the “Radical,” for instance, 
where monthly brilliant men and thoughtful wo- 
men talk over an essay, ethics, esthetics and meta- 
physics, after the manner of the Greek Sympo- 
siums; and the ‘‘Atlantic Club,” where, among 
kindred bright spirits, the wit and wisdom of 
Lowell and Holmes harmoniously flow and the 
genial Boswell of the Atlantic takes mental notes 
for the benefit of future generations. 


Quaint legend of the middle age, 

In Ireland, ere Caristian glory 
Illumined history’s dark page, 

We read, on Munster’s gloomy waters, 
Two fairy isles like jewels shone; 

One the isle of life it taught us, 


The other by death’s dark name was known. 


“In the isle of lite no sad recall 
Will blight love’s joy, unbidden guest, 
But amaranth and asphodel 
On mortal brows in beauty rest.”’ 
So sang the youths and maidens fair 
Who over Munster’s sullen tide 
To the blest isle of life repair, 
To dwell forever side by side; 
But age, and weariness, and pain, 
This immortality must share; 
Dark sorrow, without death’s great gain, 
The cross without the crown to wear. 
So over Munster’s sullen tide, 
Their crowded barks come o’er the main, 
To death’s dark isle in shadow glide, 


And hail this friend of mortal pain. 
Fas |e 


Conversation. 


BY A NEW KNGLAND WOMAN, 


Emerson writes: 


G, 


“Conversation is an art in 
which a man has all mankind for competitors.” 
Is it a lost art? seems to be the constant query of 
men and women of culture, who have to accept! . 
the dreary husks of commonplace instead of the | 


| There are exceptions in all society, where 
| kindred spirits find each other out by a Darwinian 
| principle of natural selection; and according to 
| this principle it rests with us to make conversa- 
| tion a higher thing for the coming man and 
ae 

| 


COMMONALITIES. 














Correspondents are requested not to roll their 
manuscripts, but place them in envelopes, for 
transmission. It is a mistake to suppose that 
they come to us through the postoffice charged 
otherwise than as letter postage, though they have 
only a wrapper about them. 

Henry T. Parker, formerly of Boston, now re- 
siding temporarily in London, writes that he is 
satisfied, after four months’ experience in the rural 
districts of France, that the pressing need of the 
agricultural population of that unhappy country 
is not food, but the means of putting themselves 
in a position to earn their own support. 


Nothing, to speak plainly, works more prejudice 
to the prospects of the great Democratic party of 
| the country, and at the very moment when events 
fos ripe for its return to the administration of 

public affairs, than the repeated but baseless im- 

putation of the radicals that its advent to power 
will be the signal for an attempt to rescind the 
constitutional amendments that are claimed as the 
special fruits of the war.— Post. 


Then your Southern allies should not so threat- 
en, and the Northern Democratic press yield to 
|the demand so readily, as they now both are do- 








ing. 
A couple of members of the Common Council, 


feast of reason and flow of soul” they crave when | of the committee ‘‘on the assessors’ department,” 


they frequent the entertainments of our ‘best so- 


ciety.” 


“Conversation is fecidental or occasional verb- 
al intercourse between two or more persons,” 


thinking they could deliberate better at Young’s 
than elsewhere, adjourned thereto for dinner, 


with ‘‘Roderer Imperial’’ at $4.50 the bottle, and 
$5 worth of cigars. 


The Aldermanic chairman 


W. “e 2 > P y i ‘ P 
Worcester tells us; but what Iam making a plea! o¢ the committee naturally looked hard at these 


for is something wiich has been defined “as the 
mingling of mind with mind, the most complete 
exercise of the social faculty from which the gen- 
eral barter of commonplaces we choose to call 


charges for two, and probably mentally asked, 


‘‘Tlow is that for a reform government?” 
A good style of Boston woman was Nabby Joy, 


conversation is as far removed as the signs of 
Caspar Hauser were from the talking of ordinary 


persons.” 


Grand subjects do not seem to be necessary to 
make conversation interesting with cultivated 


and genial people. ‘Talleyrand found clever aon- 
sense refreshing, and light wit and repartee are 
important elements in conversation. Arthur 
Helps says he never heard a more exquisite con- 
versation than one in which Carlyle and Emerson 
discoursed upon the merits of common grass, both 
of them patient observers of all natural objects. 
We cannot all emulate Carlyle and Emerson, 
with whom conversation is doubtless a gift, but 
we may all have that on which old Cowper says 
much depends—‘Culture, and the sowing of the 
soil.” We can be well-read, receptive, and ap- 
precialive, if we cannot give the initiative, and 
aave ourselves from being classified among those 
who amuse by their ignorance, like the New 
York Miss, shown up in the Potiphar Papers, 
who admired Mr. Dusseldorf ’s industry when she 
visited the picture-gallery of that school, or the 
seemingly intelligent and gentlemanly Mr. Hut- 
ton in Crabbe’s Diary, who said: “Is it true, as I 
have heard reported, that Mr. Wordsworth ever 
wrote verses!’ Perhaps the extreme instance of 
the young girl, the daughter of uneducated pa- 
rents, in one of our northern cities, who, educated 
at a boarding-school, vier by a friend 
translating a French copy Ofthe ‘‘Vicarof Wake- 
field” into English for the press, is not likely to 
recur. In our country, where wealth often cre- 
ates position, it takes a generation to master the 
ABC ot custom and culture where genius does 
not exist. 

Cultivation does not always bring the power of 
expression. Charles II. eagerly sought out But- 
ler, atter reading his “Hudibras,”’ but found him 
a duil companion; but Burns, the plough-boy, 
was said to be great in verse, great in prose, but! 
xreatest in Conversation. 





This lack of conversation which I am lamenting | 
in our general society is not confined to our coun- 
try. Bulwer, many years ago, in his “Englan 
and the English,” satirized his own countrymen, | 
saying the three graces of their conversation were | 
“hesitating, humming and drawling.”” And Mr. | 
Disraeli, in ‘“Lothair,”” puts into the mouth of | 
the trivolous Mr. Pinto the pithy remark: “Eng-| 
lish is an expressive language, but not hard to! 
master. Its range is limited; it consists of four 
words, as far as I can observe: ‘Nice,’ ‘jolly,’ 
‘charming’ and ‘bore,’ and some grammarians 
add ‘fond.’”’ 

Madame Noel, a French writer, resident in 
England, says on this subject: “We are scarcely 
aware now, in England, how seldom we practice 
that form of talk which alone ean be called ‘con- 
versation,’ in which what we really think is! 
brought out, and which flows the quicker from 
the pleasure of seeing it excite thought in others 
—conversation, to which both reason and fancy 
pay their tribute, and in which even the man of 
profound sensibility, which is the least communi- 
cative of our faculties, may betray by a few words 
those original impressions to which he alone is! 
susceptible, but which he cannot always express. 
That it was better known in the last century is 
evident from Johnson's conversations. Such a 
book as Boswell’s could scarcely now be written.’’ 

In England, according to Bulwer, women usual- 
ly form the tone of conversation, having first 
taken their tone trom the men; and the same 
case eXists ip this country. This is an argument 
in tavor of independent thougbt in women, and 
an incentive to culture; but the dread of being 
thought “blue’’ is a prevailing feeling, and the 
habit of following masculine lead a strong femi- 
nine proclivity; so women will concede their bet- 
ter culture to meet the demand of idle men for 
vapid talk, not remembering, if they first created 
the standard of higher culture. that demand would 
make the needed supply by bringing into society 


a finer class of men who now find their recrea-. 


tion in the library or club-house. To be sure, 
we are not always in society, and there are other 
opportunities offered of interchange of thought 
and teeling; but with those with whom we have 
daily intercourse there does not exist the same 
excitement or charm. It has been truly said if 


we are in copstant intercourse we soon catch the; 


point of view of our friends, and are enabled to 
cast the horoscope of their opinions on the current 
topics of science, politics, or religion. No ques- 


lately deceased, whose administrators last week 
distributed the following donations: Fragment 
Society, $1000; Charitable Fund of the Boston 
Fire Department, $1000; Boston Pilots’ Relief 
Association, $5000; Sailors’ Snug Harbor, $5000; 
Boston Marine Society, $5000; Consumptives’ 
Home, $10,000. Total, $30,000. They had pre- 
viously given the Franklin Typographical Socie- 
ty $3000. 

What capitalists, who are satisfied with a rea- 


sonable interest on their money, can do to benefit 
the community, is shown by the report of the 


Treasurer, John L. Emmons, Esq., at the annual 
meeeting of the Model Lodging-House Associa- 
tion, whose houses are located in Osborn place, 
out of Pleasant street. The houses have been 
constantly occupied, and out of about two hun- 
dred persons only two deaths have occurred. 
The gross receipts for rents thus far have been 
$123,220.26, and no losses, yielding a net income 
of six per cent. The following practical and hu- 
mane gentlemen control the institutions: Presi- 
dent, J. Ingersoll Bowditch; Secretary, Robert 
M. Mason; Treasurer, John L. Emmons; Direct- 
ors, J. I. Bowditch, J. L. Emmons, R. M. Mason, 
M. F. Bullard, Martin Brimmer, Charles E. Nor- 
ton, George W. Wales. This is an example for 
other men of means. 

Signor Blitz, the well-known magician and ven- 
triloquist, whom we allowed to tell a couple of his 
best stories last week, on our last page, is now 61 
years old, and a German by birth, though he does 
not tell exactly where he was born. He began to 
perform his tricks in public in 1823, and had be- 
come quite famous in Germany aud England in 
1826, when Disraeli wrote ‘‘Vivian Grey.” He 
may have sat for the picture of Essper George in 
that novel for aught we know; at any rate, Sig- 
nor Blitz encountered in England many of the per- 
sons who figured in the early novels of Disragli; 
among them his “Mrs. Million,’’ who was Mrs. 
Coutts, and finally the Duchess of St. Albans. In 
1834 Blitz came to the United States, in the same 
packet which brought home Rev. Dr. Codman of 
Dorchester from a European tour, and since that 
time has made his home mainly in this country. 
He now lives at Philadelphia. 

The Jribune pays a compliment to Boston in the 
following paragraph, which will offset many 
sneers and animadversions. If it laughs at our 
conceit, it shows it can appreciate our virtue :— 

It is pleasant to read not only of the liberality 
with which money is given for art purposes in 
Boston, but of the judicious, honest and econom- 
ical way in which it is there expended after it has 
been secured. For the statue of Edward Everets 
subscriptions were received to the amount of $32,- 
829. By careful investments this was raised to 
344,400. For the statue of Everett, for a bust and 
tor a picture of the same gentleman, about $23,000 
was paid; then $5000 was given forthe Washing- 
ton statue, and $10,000 tor that of Gov. Andrew, 
After all this, the Committee has still in its hands 
the sun of $6000, Ot this, $1000 is needed for 
un improvement of the pedestal of the Everett 
statue, and it has been determined to pay over the 
balance, about $5000, to the Trustees of the new 
Museum of the Fine Arts. And so the commit- 
tee, having thus excellently discharged its trust, 
has dissolved. If we ever have occasion in New 
York to set up the image of a great and good man 
deceased, it would be a piece of charming good 
luck if we could obtain tbe services of this Boston 
committee. We might then be reasonably sure 
of honest work, of immunity trom expensive jobs, 
and of a correct and intelligible settlement of ac- 
counts. 

Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard writes to the Golden 
Age of Theodore Parker’s grave at Florence: 


“*Let me have a pine-tree planted beside my | 


grave,’ he said to loving friends—and as the near- 
est approach to his desire, it was their intention 
to plant an Italian stone-pine near his last rest- 
ing-place. But before this was done, Mr. Samuel 
Long ellow came to Florence. He and some oth- 
er American friends of Theodore Parker wished 
to have a photograph of his grave, and, knowing 
his request that a pine-tree might wave over him, 
they borrowed trom the Royal Conservatory an 
American pine, which was growing there ina pot, 
and placed it on the grave, merely to have it there 
while the picture was taken. They requested the 
man who had charge of the cemetery to return it 
to the green-house from which it had been taken, 
and he promised to do so. But with the dilatori- 
ness of an Italian, he allowed some time to 
pass before he thought of his agreement. Mean- 
while the roots of the growing pine-tree burst the 
_earthern pot which had contained them, and im- 
| bedded themselves firmly in the ground under 
which Theodore Parker rests; and soan American 


American’s grave.” 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Maud,” Again.—Mr. Editor: I think 
if your correspondent ‘‘K.’’ will refer to the 4th 
part of poem XIX. in ‘‘Maud,’’ he will have some 
light thrown on the meaning of the verses quoted 
in your issue of the 22d ult. by him. The lover 
of Maud relates a far-off reminiscence of his early 
childhood, wherein the “‘two men,” his own father 
and the father of Maud, are recalled to his memory 
as drinking wine together at the time of Maud’s 
birth, when it was unknown whether the expect- 
ed child would be a boy or a girl, and if it should 
prove a girl she should be betrothed to the boy :— 
“Maud's dark father and mine 

Had bound us one to the other, 

Betrothed us over their wine 

On the day when Maud was born.” 
This little poem of Tennyson's, considered by 
most readers as obecure and unpoetical, is a good 
illustration of the poet’s extreme subtilty of 
thought, where thought and memory merge into 
a dim vagueness, hardly to be reached by any 
language. The interpretation of the ‘‘Voyage,”’ 
commencing: “ We left behind the painted buoy,” 
is, I consider, an allegory of the voyage of life. 
The “One Fair Vision” is youth’s ideal, forever 
pursued, never attained. The one who was 
‘seldom pleased,’’ and who cast his body over- 
board, is the ‘‘Philistine”’ of Goethe—the sneerer, 
the scoffer of life’s ideal. These explanations are 
offered with hesitation, for I doubt not other in- 
terpretations of this poem, more satisfactory, 
might be offered by some of your readera who 











have made Tennyson a study. E. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Philosophy of the Temperance 
Reform. 


Epiror CoMMONWEALTH :—The recent expo- 
sure of the doings of the State Constables demon- 
strates very clearly one reason why the prohibito- 
ry law has not been enforced, and why there are 
(the statement of the High Constable to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) so many open bars, not 
only in Boston but elsewhere in this State. Al- 
though much of the testimony before the commit- 
tee of investigation was given by a pretty hard 
set of witnesses, we presume very few persons 
doubt that most of the members of the constabu- 
lary force have been guilty of accepting bribes, 
and have been granting licenses, the proceeds 
from which have not gone into the city and town 
treasuries. 

We of Massachusetts are proud to be considered 
a law-abiding people; and yet the evidence that 
a law of the State has not been enforced, and that 
the officers to whom was entrusted the execution 
of the law have done more than any other class of 
persons to prevent the proper execution of it, is 
received by the community rather as a joke, and 
an immense number of solid, respectable, intelli- 
gent people rejoice over the failure of the officers 
todo their duty. 

What does this show? Ordinarily the fact 
that a law was not enforced by the proper officers 
would call forth a stern and a loud demand for new 
men who would enforce the law; the people make 
no such demand in the case of the prohibitory 
law, and for the simple reason that an immense 
majority of the people of Massachusetts are not in 
favor of the principles on which that law is founded. 
Those who believe in prohibiting entirely the 
sale of liquors harpa great deal on what the Bible 
saya on the subject; but the Bible only condemns 
drunkenness. St. Paul is said to have written 
that if meat should cause his brother to offend he 
would eat no more meat; but we don’t find that 
St. Paul did give up eating meat, and the chances 
are that if St. Paul had had a brother who either 
eat meat enough to make himself sick or who al- 
lowed his appetite to tempt him to steal his neigh- 
bor’s leg of mutton, St. Paul would have had 
common-sense enough to see that it was not the 
meat which caused his brother to offend. 

The temperance people assert that every one 
who favors the sale and the use of intoxicating 
drinks is as bad as a drunkard. They call all 
who do not agree with them ‘‘rummies,” and 
speak of them as belonging to ‘‘the rum party.” 
Now the fact is that those persons who are not 
strict teetotallers vastly outnumber those who are 
strict teetotallers. All of the former class are to 
a greater or less extent consumers of intoxicating 
drinks, and of such persons drunkards are ina 
very small minority; and yet to protect those 
who in law and in church are considered crimi- 
nals, the moderate users of liquor are called upon 
to give up what they know now to use and not 
abuse, and the sellers of what, the world over, is 
recognized as property are made liable to fine and 
imprisonment and to have their property confis- 
cated. The truth is, and it cannot be denied, 
that drunkenness is the real crime and drunkards 
are the real criminals; und although if no one 
person in the world should use any intoxicating 
liquors no one could get drunk, liquors are used, 
and human nature is not given to any such selt- 
sacrifice as St. Paul suggests. 

Those who assert that it is a sin to drink any 
liquor which, if taken in sufficient quantity, will in- 
toxicate, assert what is false. But the man who 
knows from his own experience that the drinking 
of one glass of liquor will induce in him sucha 
Gesire for more that he will certainly drink to ex- 
cess, sins when he takes the ftirat drop upon his 
lips; sins as much as the man who steals. 

A man breaks into a bank and steals bonds and 
other securities; he takes what he knows it isa 
crime for him to take, and the fact that the bonds 
and securities being there are a strong tempta- 
tion will nut avail him much if he shall be caught. 
Another man goes into a bar-room and takes 
what he knows it is a crime for him to take; but 
in his case it is the man who owns what he takes 
who is punished for having such a temptation in 
his way. The owner of the bonds and securities 
is not punished because his property temnts the 
thief to crime, but he is just as much liable as a 
tempter. The common-sense of the community 
rebels at such discrimination in favor ot drunkards, 
and the prohibitory law finds a small minority of 
supporters, and will until a different class of 
teachers arise to tell the trutn on the subject of 
intemperance. 

That the crime and the misery which result 
from the excessive use of intoxicating drinks far 
outweigh all good the proper use of them does, 


pine-tree has planted itself over the noble-hearted ; beggarly hordes are banished, so the writer in 


| narrating impressions of the “Holy City” cannot 
| present to the reader a true story without having 
ostracized, once and for all, the vagrants who 
| would continually come in the way to disturb the 
‘pleasure of the traveller, actual or mental. 
| THE FORUM. 
|_ The first place to be visited was of course the 
|Forum. This belongs to ancient Rome. Since 
jthe highest and most central part began with the 
| Capitoline Hill, betore descending from here into 
jthe Forum you find it convenient to visit the 
!“Tarpeian Rock,” so noted in old Roman history 
|as the place where criminals and prisoners were 
‘precipitated headlong. The guide to the spot un- 

locks the door to a pretty garden, through which 
| you pass to the leit corner, and there, jutting out 
ifrom the main part of the cliff, is a point of rock 
which they still call the Tarpeian Rock. Not 
much remains of the original. The houses and 
gardens near-by have eo concealed the spot and 

the ancient position of the surroundings that a 
grand stretch of imagination is necessary in order 
to realize that you are indeed looking at the very 
spot where, according to Tacitus and so many of 
the old Roman authors, so many scenes of horror 
had left their bloody vestiges. Still, it is a satis- 
faction to have seen even this, notwithstanding 
the distance from the rock to what is now the 
street below is not more than twenty-five or thir- 
ty feet. 

From here back to the square or Campidoglio 
is but a moment’s walk. Leaving the square on 
the right the road descends into the Roman Fo- 
rum. It is now sixty years since the excavations 
of the place began. Here was the pulse of an- 
cient Rome. Here were the temples; here the 
games and contests; here the Rostra, or speakers’ 
stand, where the people were harangued. Hither 
came the victorious legions on return from war. 
There are few spots on earth which can boast a 
similar or more interesting history. Robbe:i of its 
never too great dimensions by the influx through 
immigration and ever-increasing demand tor 
more room, the place became so reduced that 
some of the emperors found it necessary to build 
Basilika and neighboring forums. With time, the 
old torum became so narowed as to be insufficient. 
As Rome became more mvudernized the place, 
which had been gradually filling up with dirt and 
ruins, and had fallen into disuse, was still held in 
high honor and estcemed asan antiquity. Statues 
and antique fragments were collected here. Late- 
ly the excavations have succeeded in laying bare 
the floor of a Julian Basilika, begun by Julius 
Cesar and finislied by Augustus. The building 
served as an enlargement of the Forum as it be- 
came too narrow, and was also the center of trade, 
the place for trials and other important Roman of- 
ces. 

The workmen were busy digging as I entered 
the Forum, and I was recompensed after a few 
moments’ waiting by the sight of a huge fragment 
of a marble pillar unhoused from its resting-place 
of more than a thousand years. The work has 
been carried on of late under the supervision of 
Pio IX. The discovery of the Julian Basilika 
with date and circumstances can be seen chiseled 
in a slab of white marble at the lower end of the 
Forum, which is built into the wall supporting 
the modern road. The name of “Pio IX., Ponti- 
fex Maximus,” is conspicuous above the rest of 
the inscription. The road mentioned above cuts 
the Forum into two parts. On the side next the 
city still stand ruins of the Temple of Saturn, 
Temple of Vespasian, School of Xanthus with the 
Portico of the Twelve Gods, Temple of Concord, 
Triumphal Arch of Septimius Severus, and lastly 
the Rostra. The Temple of Saturn was dedicat- 
ed 491 years B.C. An inscription in Latin tells 
of a vonflagration which required the restoration 
of the temple by the ‘“Senatus populus que Ro- 
manus”—senate and Roman people. The Tem- 
ple of Concord’ was erected in 388 B. C., com- 
memorative of the peaceful solution of the long 
quarrel between the patricians and plebeians. 
On the opposite side of the road but two ruins 
still stand to tell of ancient superstition and its 
beautitul architecture. Of these the most impor- 
tant are the three columns of the Temple of Cas- 
tor and Pollux, erected 2350 years ago in honor 
of the decisive victory of the Romans in a sea 
fight with the Latini. They are of Pacian marble 
aud belong to the best preserved among the ruins 
of ancient Rome. 

A POLITICAL PRISON. 
On the opposite side of the way, under the 
church of St. Joseph, is another antiquity, one of 
the oldest in Rome, the Mamertinian prison. 
Once a well-house, it became later a prison for 
disgraced men of state as well as the place of deten- 
tion of all political fanatics who happened to fall 
into suspicion. Jugurtha and the companions of 
the conspirator Cataline died within its walls. 
The prison is divided into an upper and a lower 
portion, both underground. In the lower there is 
a well which the legend of the place says was 
called into being by tie apostle Peter, who was a 
prisoner here under Nero, that he might baptize 
his prison-master. 
THE COLOSSEUM. 

From here the modern road leads you past the 
ruins of the “Temple of Faustina’ and the im- 
mense ‘“Basilika of Constantine,’’ under the ‘Tri- 
umphal Arch of Titus,” a memoria! of the victo- 
ry over the Jews, down a small decline to the 
Colosseum. Next to the noble ruin of the Schloss 
at Heidelberg, it ia the finest in Europe. Per- 
haps it were better not to compare the two. 
Though not so renowned or so generally visited 
as the Colosseum, the palace at Heidelberg cer- 
tainly surpasses it in beauty both in the structure 
itself and in surrounding. The chief attractions 
of the Colosseum are its antiquity, its exceptional 
form, its enormous size and its historical associa- 
tion. Add to this that it isa ruin. As the name 
indicates it is a colossus. There was space for 
87,000 spectators. Itdates from the year 80A.D., 
and at its completion the dedication of this great- 
est of theaters lasted one hundred days, ‘‘during 
which five thousand wild animals were killed and 
many sea-fights executed.” In the fifth century 
Honorius abolished the fights of the gladiators 
with each other and with animals, as the custom 
was in opposition to the teachings and the spirit 
of the Christian religion. After a long series of 
years, during which the place was used for vari- 
ous purposes, it was finally in the middle ages pil- 
laged for the sake.of the iron clamps which held the 
blocks of stone together. This seemed to be the 
signal for general pulling down of the structure, 
though. for a while in the 14th century the Roman 
nobility gave bull-fights here. Architects came 
to consider the Colosseum as a stone quarry, and 
obtained here their material. The palace of St. 
Marco in Venice is built from the stone obtained 
here; also a few of the Roman palaces. In the 





is too evident to admit of question, and conse- 
quently all proper and true efforts to point out | 
the danger there is in even the moderate use of! 
them should be encouraged; but the people must | 
be taught, induced, to shun the possible danger, | 
not driven. Law don’t prevent murder or theft, | 
except from the fear of detection and punishment; | 
and law can’t and never will prevent the crime | 
|of drunkenness; and when those who pretend to 
| preach temperance learn to point out, not the sin | 





last century Benedict XIV. prevented any further 
destruction by dedicating the place to the ‘Pas- 
sione del (jesu,”’ and had the stations erected where 
every Friday a Capucine monk preached to the 
populace. Other later popes followed in the same 
train, and the building has been propped up by 
heavy masonry, and finally the present pope had 
stairways built connecting the upper portions with 


the ground-floor. 
The custodian who conducted me over the 


‘but the danger of indulging in strong drinks, | whole building pointed out many interesting spots 


| when children are taught that total abstinence is | 


|the certain guarantee against immoderate drink- | 
ling, brought up to abstain not because drinking into the arena. 
| itself is a crime but that it may lead to crime, we | feet below the present surface of the now ground- 


| ghall be on the right track. We have no objec- 
| tion to having all the people become total absti- 
| nence people, but as a total abstainer we protest 
| against forcing every one to abstain because some 
‘cannot control themselves. Encourage total ab- 
' stinence as a matter of policy, but punish crime, 
| is the true idea. TEETOTALLER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘From Italy. 


‘SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Rome, April 6, 1871. 
FLORENCE TO ROME—BEGGARS. 
From Florence to Rome the way grows, in 
almost geometrical proportion, less interesting. 
| From the fertile tracts and green hills of Tuscany 
| you are precipitated into a desolate, unattractive 
| region where nothing seems to thrive. The first 
of all the notable objects in Rome and in the Ro- 
| man territory is—what? Not its antiquity* No, 
/indeed; and of modern improvements there is no 
‘opportunity todiscourse. Whatthen! Beggars! 
| They torment you in the street, beset you in the 
|church, and waylay you at the hotel. Nor are 
you free from them anywhere but in your own 
room; and even there you are subject to dirty- 
looking petitions forced upon the benevolent no- 
tice of the travelling public, narrating the woes of 
invalid parents or helpless ore likely 
to be fictitious than aught else. As the sight- 
seer cannot examine Rome at leisure till these 


' 


j 


often passed unnoticed by the casual observer. 
| Particularly interesting were the two entrances 
This latter is still from 14 to 18 


| floor of the theater, and is to be excavated by the 
‘Italian government. On either side of the eastern 
main entrance can still be discerned the steps 
leading down into the arena. On the left the 
‘dead and wounded were carried forth, and on the 
| right the victor ascended amid the applause of the 
ispectators. The guide points out the relics of the 
‘imperial throne, on the side towards the palace of 
| the Cesare; also a few seats, still in good preser- 
vation, of polished stone. ‘The observer can still 
trace without difficulty the general course of the 
passages and entrances. The wedge shape of the 


‘seats can also be easily fullowed—the cunei of the | 


‘old Latin writers. Daring the hot summer days 
|vanvas awnings were stretched over the whole 
theater by the sailors of the imperial fleet. You 
,can still see the mast-holes and immense stone 
‘blocks around which the ropes were fastened. 
'An underground passage is also shown, leading 
|to the rooms and cages where the animals were 
,confined. The place is at present flooded with 
| Water, and but the first part of the passage can be 
passed over. The guide also telis you of im- 
| mense underground aqueducts, now out of repair, 
by which the arena could be flooded in a short time 
for the naval combats, and of corresponding sewers 
, (cloacal) which carried off the water in an equally 
, short space of time. 
| Notwithstanding two-thirds of the structure are 
| gone, the ruin is still one of the largest and most 
‘interesting in the world. From a distance it is 
{the first object of notice. The rugged wall and 
unusual shape mark it. The country beyond is 
fortunately open, and the noble pile has fall sway 
in its effect of towering walls, ragged ruins and 


an inevitable melancholy which steals over the 
heart of the observer. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN. 

A five minutes’ walk from the Colosseum brings 
you to the Church of St. John in Lateran; the 
“mother and the head of all churches.” This 
was formerly the first of Rome’s churches. Once 
it has been nearly destroyed by an eartliquake, 
and twice by fire. On Ascension-day the pope 
pronounces his blessing upon the people, standing 
upon the top step in front of the church. It is 
one of the few that povsess a sacred door. Near- 
by is also a chapel, built expressly to cover the 
sacred stairs brought from Jerusalem in the fourth 
| century and over which the Savior is said to have 
passed. They are twenty-eight in all, and are 
protected by a covering of wood. An inscription 
in the wall over the first step gives the history of 
the stairs, and concludes: ‘‘He or she who mounts 
these stairs of our Savior upon the knees, devout- 
ly reciting a prayer for each step, shall receive 
full indulgence for their sins;’’ and adds that by 
a ‘‘bull” of one of the popes of the ninth century 








their whole lives, and by a “‘bull’’ of the beginning 
of the nineteenth certury this same pardon could 
be applied 1o souls now in hell if the worshipper 
prayers. I stood at the foot of the stairs watching 
and poor, old and young, priest and layman, all 
crept up on their krees side by side. 
them kissed the steps over the spots where the Sav- 
ior is said tohave gone; and this constant kissing 
has worn into the wooden covering which protects 
the real steps to such an extent that from below 
you can follow them with your eyes up nearly 
half the tlight, so black and heavy are the inden- 
tations worn by the lips of the faithful! 

PENNA. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Schoolmate, for the current month, main- 
tains its accustomed interest. 
We advise those who are interested in horti- 
culture to look up Zhe American Horticultural 
Annual, issued by Orange Judd & Co., New York. 
They will find meat in it. 
Stewart’s Quarterly, for the present quarter, con- 
tains, among other matter of interest, a review of 
“The Fishery Question’? from the Canadian 
point of view. It should be considered. 
Eytings’s illustrations of Bret Harte’s Heathen 
Chinee, which appeared recently in Every Saturday, 
have been put with the poem into a neat paper- 
covered volume of twenty pages by the publishers, 
Osgood & Co., and will be welcome to many read- 
ers. 
The Religious Magazine and Monthly Review, for 
May, contains papers by Dr. Hedge, Dr. Bartol, 
Dr. George E. Ellis, Mr. Mountford, and other at- 
tractive writers. The editor appears in an article 
on “The Unitarian Denomination.’”” The JJaga- 
zine continues to be spirited and vigorous. 


The clearness of type and paper of the Messrs. 
Appletons’ library of choice novels must make 
them very welcome to all readers of light litera- 
ture. The last issued is (svod for Nothing, by 
Whyte-Melville. It isa story of love, of course, 
with a phase of London life.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 
have it. 

Good Health: 1871. A Popular Annual of the 
Laws of Correct Living, as Develdped by Medical 
Science.—Boston, Alexander Moore.—Gvod Health 
is the realization of an ideal. What such a mag- 
azine should be, this is. ‘he present volume, got 
up in very attractive style, contains twelve num- 
bers. Those who buy and read it will get many 
times the worth of their money. 

The five weekly numbers of Appletons’ Journal 
for April have been compacted into a monthly part, 
which is the twenty-fifth of the series. By look- 
ing through one of these monthly parts the reader 
has a better idea of the wide range of topics, com- 
prehensive research, and unflagging industry, 
which are the ideals of this publication. For 
thoroughly entertaining and instructive informa- 
tion no serial goes before it. 


Tried for Her Life, the last of Mrs. Southworth’s 
works, published py the Petersons (and received 
by Lee & Shepard), is a sequel to ‘‘Cruel as the 
Grave.’’ If Mrs. Southworth had no other merit 
as a writer, the selection of her titles so as to ar- 
rest attention would stamp her a woman of genius; 
but, better than this factitious merit, she is one of 
the most successful of American story-tellers, be- 
ing a writer of great individuality and strong de- 
scriptive powera. This last work will doubtless 
prove aa popular as any of her works. 


Public and Parlor Readings. Prose and Poetry 
for the use of Reading Clubs, and for Public and So- 
cial Entertainment. 
Boston, Lee § Shepard.—A very handsome vol- 
ume, the nature of whose contents is sufficiently 
indicated by the title. There is abundant food 
for innocent merriment in it, though we find some 
unnecessary expurgations and substitutions, as 
“darn” for “d—” in one of Bret Harte’s humorous 
poems. But on the whole the compilation is 
made with much tact, and will be a convenience 
to many. 

Musings on The “ Christian Year” and ‘Lyra In- 
nocentium.’’ By Charlotte Mary Yonge. Together 
witha Few Gleanings of Recollections of the Rev. John 
| Keble, gathered by Several Friends.—New York, D. 
| Appleton § Co.—The “recollections” here given are 
| desultory, and differ in value, but they afford a 
‘glimpse of a mild, sweet, devout nature, not great 
but lovable. The “musings” assume in the 
reader such a knowledge of Keble’s poems and 
, such delight in them as may be found rather in a 
| peculiar circle than in the public at large.—Noyes, 
| Holmes & Co. have it. 


The Lands of Scott. By James F. Hunnewell.— 
Boston, James Rt. Osgood § Co.—For once, a travel- 
ler over beaten ground has had a “happy thought.”’ 
'It was to explore the geography of Scott’s poems 
‘and novels. That was a very pretty thing to do 
|—a vast improvement upon that business of swim- 
ming in the wake of the guide-book, and doing 
“the sights’ to order, which has been and is so 
well followed. Every genuine lover of Scott will 
| find this work an admirable accompaniment to 
‘his favorite reading; indeed, toa good reader of the 
“novels it must be indispensable. 





New Testament Manual, By Stephen Hawes.— 
| Boston, Lee § Shepard.—Without any preten- 
| gions to critical refinements, and proceeding whol- 
‘ly from the customary point of view, this com- 
' pact little work contains the result of much labor. 
It may be recommended cordially to those who 
‘desire to see in a condensed and easily accessible 
form the outcome of studies upon the New Tes- 
‘tament made by orthodox scholars. It is chiefly 
derived from Horne’s ‘‘Introduction,” a work so 
well known as sufficiently to indicate the general 
character of this manual. Nothing more need be 
| added, save that it is singularly compact and well 
| arranged. 
The Overland Monthly has lost Bret Harte with- 
lout losing its freshness and flavor. It seems to 
be much the same as before, save in the literary 
criticisms, where the rare touch of the former edi- 
' tor may be missed. The number for the present 
month is filled with pleasant, graphic sketches 


and stories, in moet or all of which there is some- ; 


thing characteristic, as if they had grown rather 
than been made to order. ‘‘The Final Pause,’’ 
written in memory of a distinguished New Eng- 
land teacher, recently deceased, is wonderfully 


would repeat upon each stair a certain number of 
the scores of people performing this rite. Rich} 


Most of | ty with which it has been treated. 


Edited by Lewis B. Monroe.— | 


well done, half satirical, half tender, loving, re- 
gretful, and wholly engaging. We have seen 
nothing of the kind of late that has pleased us 
more. Altogether, the Overland is going on finely. 

The Head of the Family. A Novel. By the au- 
thor of “John Halifax, Gentleman.”—New York, 
Harper § Brothers.—(For Sale by A. Williams § 
Co.)—This is a touching, exciting, tragic tale, told 
with a good deal of power. Though the story of 
a villain who married two. wives, it holds quite 
aloof from the somewhat dubious interest which 
such stories commonly arouse. In extreme con- 
trast to Ulveaston, a/ias Sabine, the Satan of the 
tale, Ninian Graeme, who is the “Head of the 
Family,” is a specimen of nature’s nobleman. 
Rachel, the first victim, is a very remarkable per- 
son, and very powerfully delineated. The story 
lacks sunshine and out-door breadth, but most 








this forgiveness could be extended to the sins of| certainly does not lack interest. 


The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller, By Peter 
Bayne, M. A., in two volumes.— Boston, Gould §- 
Lincoln.—Since Foster’s life of Walter Savage 
Landor we have had no biography to equal this 
jeither in the interest of the subject or the abili- 
Of the man 
Hugh Miller no fairer or finer picture need be 
desired; he is shown in his strength and his weak- 
ness with remarkable vividness, delicacy and 
truth. Of the man of science more remains to be 
said. Mr. Bayne scarcely attempts a critical esti- 
mate, and neither lays claim to the knowledge, 
nor evinces the impartial judgment, which would 
enable him to perform fully that task. But it is 
ungrateful to find fault with a piece of work in 
many respects so admirable. It is a most enticing 
biography, besides being better than enticing. 

A Smaller Scripture History. By William Smith, 
D.C. L., L.L. D.—New York, Harper §- Broth- 
ers.—The character of Dr. Smith’s larger history 
is well known, aud it is necessary only to say 
that the present volume is a very good conidensa- 
tion of the other, liberally illustrated, supplied 
with maps, and every way well designed for pop- 
ular use. The degree to which the author has 
avoided critical questions will be sufficiently in- 
ferred from the fact that he has foliowed strictly 
the “received chronology.’’ This, however, is ac- 
knowledged in the preface, so that the reader is 
put upon his guard. Nevertheless we doubt the 
utility of all manuals which state in the fori of as- 
sured historical fact what intelligent youth must 
soon find altogether doubtful. This style of con- 
servatism does more than heterodox books to 
produce scepticism. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. have issued the Complete 
Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, in an elegant 
“Household edition,” containing a portrait and 
sixty illustrations. It includes all of the author's 
poems, having, in addition to those contained in 
previous editions, some which he has heretofore 
omitted, but now consents to have reproduced, 
and others collected from recent English periodi- 
cals. This, like all the former editions of this firm 
of Tennyson’s poems, is published under his sanc- 
tion, and consequently these editions are the only 
American issues of his works which he recognizes, 
or in which he has any pecuniary interest. The 
volume is compact, tasteful, and clearly printed on 
good type. The illustrations generally are very 
happy. The great and ever-growing constituency 
of Tennyson’s readers will be pleased to have this 
complete edition of his poetical writings, which 
well complements similar issues by this house of 
his countryman Scott’s works, and our owm Long- 
fellow’sand Whittier’s—volumes as elegant in form 
as they are rich in merit. 











Culture and Religion in some of their Relations, By 
J.C. Shairp, Principal of the United College of St. 
Salvator and St. Leonard's, St. Andrew’s.—New 
York, Hurd § Houghton.— As might be guessed 
from the title, Mr. Shairp has a predominant inter 
est in religion, but he has also a high ideal of cul- 
ture, and writes of it with a breadth, liberality 
and understanding which are not altogether com- 
mon in those who look at culture from the stand- 
point of theology. He is particularly interested 
in the schemes of culture which have been drawn 
by two eminent persons, Mr. Huxley and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. Both these are in turn sub- 
jected toa close critical examination, and their de- 
fects, or what the author esteems such, pointed 
out. Thatof Mr. Arnold is reviewed much the 
|more favorably, though the merit of both is ac- 
| knowledged. But Mr. Shairp, while seeking to 


} 
|convict them of shortcoming, speaks always asa 





|scholar and a gentleman, never resorting to the 


pes . 
| odium theologicum. The book is the work of a cul- 


jtivated writer and thoughtful man, and may be 
'read with profit, even by such as may take excep- 
| tions to some portion of its doctrine. 
| Of the New Music, from Oliver Ditson & Co., 
| the latest is ‘‘Road to Luck,’’ a grand galop de con- 
cert for two hands, by Charles Wels; the “Juiie’’ 
Mazurka-brillante, by C. Killing; ‘‘Marche Hon- 
| groise,”” fur the piano, by Liszt; “Old 96 Waltz,” 
| arranged for one or two guilars, by W. L. Hayden 
—of the ‘Gems of the Season” series; ‘‘Forsake 
‘me not in this dread hour,” duet, (from the “Last 
Judgment,”) by L. Spohr; ‘‘Biily’s Request,” a 
,comic song founded on the mania for the “Devil's 
fiddles,’”” by W. F. Wellman, Jr.; ‘Baby and I 
want to kiss you good-bye,”’ words by Mary B. 
'C. Slade, music by W. O. Perkins; ‘The beart 
that once was mine,’ song, words and music by M. 
|W. Hackelton; the ‘Pond-Lily Waltz,’’ by J. W. 
| Turner; ‘“‘O list to me,” song, words by L. C. 
| Elson, music by Pierre Benoit; the ‘Sparkling 
| Schottische,”’ for piano, by J. R. Muth; ‘‘I amcon- 
| tent,” a ballad, words by ‘“Claribel,’’ music by 
C. H. Sainton; ‘‘She was just about the age,”’ 
comic song, words by Walter Burnot, music by 
| Sidney Franks; ‘‘Chiquita,”’ one of six songs by 
Bret Harte, music by F. Boott; “Darkly the shad- 
ows press on my eyes,” sacred song, written and 
adapted by Henry B. Farnie—all presented with 
the usual taste and neatness of the publishers. 
| Thoughts About Art. By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton.— Boston, Roberts Brothers.—One of the best 
evidences of the growing taste for art among the 
masses of American people is found in the in- 
creasing number of books devoted to the discus. 
sion of esthetic matters, and the avidity with 
‘which they are purchased and read. Ruskin, 
Palgrave, Jarves and Taine have exerted a 
healthful influence in developing a correct taste, 
and in opening the eyes of seekers after truth to 
a view of what is beautiful in art and nature. A 
_ worthy companion to the works of these authors, 
‘who are authorities on the subjects which they 
have so eloquently discussed, is Hamerton, whose 
“Painter’s Camp’ was so popular a few years 
since. Mr. Hamerton writes intelligently, earnest- 
ly, and in a style of picturesque beauty which 
cannot fail to fascinate while it instructs his read- 
‘ers. The book is divided into nineteen chapters, 
in which he covers a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding hints to picture-buyers and furnishers of 
houses. No one who reads the charming preface 
to this volume, in which the author unwittingly 
| gives us a glimpse of his personal character and 
'of bis almost boyish enthusiasm, wiil be con- 
j tent until he has finished the last page. It is but 
|just to the publishers to say that the book is 
most admirably printed, and is in all respects a 


. . 
The Proposed Boston Public Park 
ITS HISTORY, AND THE CAUSES OF ITs DE- 

FEAT. 


SOME SINGULAR AND SELFISIL DEVELOPMESTS. 


The subject of public parks in and about Bos- 
ton has been agitated for many years. The great 
mistake was made by Boston and the State in not 
adopting the plan asked for in a memorial to the 
General Court of 1859 by George II. Snelling, 
Esq., endorsed by Gov. Andrew, and again urged 
upon the Legislature of 1860 in a memorial from 
Josiah Quincy and others. This plan would have 
changed Commonwealth avenue into an open ba- 
sin of water about 700 feet in width, with carriage 
way 60 feet, and shaded promenade 40 feet on 


either side, making an open space of water, drive 
and promenade of 900 feet in width, forever open 
to: the southwesterly wind prevalent in the sum- 
mer. It is not too late even now to carry out this 
idea in what there is left of the Back Bay. 

In August, 1809, the following petition was pre- 
sented to the City Covr cil :— 

‘‘The undersigned citizens of Boston, respect- 
fully petition your honorable body for the appoint- 
ment of a joint special committee to consider and 
report what a ‘tion, if any, should be taken by the 
city government to purchase and lay out a pub- 
lic park for the use of the people.” Signed by 
Gardner Brewer & Co., William F. Weld, E. R. 
Mudge, Sawyer & Co., Benj. E. Bates, Alexander 
H. Rice, Kidder, Peabody & Co., George B. Blake, 
Charles Levi Woodbury, Peter Harvey, and 
many others. 

A committee of three Aldermen and five from 
the Common Council were appointed, who re- 
ported tavorably in December, 1869; and the city 
of Boston petitioned the Legislature of 1870 for 
authority to purchase, or take, land for a public 
park or parks, in or near Boston. This petition 
was presented in the House of Representatives 
and referred to the Judiciary Committee. Early in 
February the following petition was presented 
by Mr. Beard of Brookline, and referred to the 
same committee :— 
“To the Honorable the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in General Court assembled: The under- 
signed, citizens of Boston and its vicinity, believ- 
ing that the location of any public park, which 
may be laid out in or near the city of Boston, 
should be determined upon a broad and compre- 
hensive view of the needs of the inhabitants of 
the whole of the thickly-settled arc which sur- 
rounds the original peninsula of Boston, respect- 
fully petition that an act may be passed tor the cre- 
ation of a Board 0; Commissioners, to be appoint- 
ed by the Governor and Council, whose duty it 
shall be to lay out, in or near the city of Boston, 
one or more public parks, in such a manner as 
shall most tend to promote the health and happi- 
ness of the many thousands who inhabit the sev- 
eral cities and towns which together constitute 
the metropolis of the State, and to bring honor 
and profit to that metropolis, and through it to the 
whole Commonwealth — provision being made 
tor the apportionment of the expense among the 
ditferent cities and towns to be benefited in propor- 
tion to the benefit accruing to each. 
Josiah Suckney, Edward S. Rand, E. R. Mudge, 
R. C. Greenleaf, C. O. Whitmore, Aaron D. Weld, 
G. ‘T. Bigelow, Moses Kimball, F. E. Parker, 
Martin Brimmer, Benjamin F. Thomas, P. W. 
Chandler, William A. Richardson Nathaniel J. 
Bradlee, Charles H. Allen, Hl. H. Hunnewell, 
Henry Winthrop Sargent, Clhules R. Codman, 
Greely S. Curtis, Darwin E. Ware, O. W. 
Holmes, Henry W. Lonuiellow, George Lewis, 
Joseph Breck, Charles U. Cotting, Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., James H. Beal, George Baty Blake, 
George S. Hale, Weston Lewis, Oliv. r Ditson, 
John H. Thorndike, F. W. Lincoln, Jr., Edward 
W. Kinsley, Samuel IH. Walley, George B. Up- 
ton, Charles W. Eliot, Life Baldwin, William C. 
Strong, Leverett Saltonstall, John Lowell, John 
Amory Lowell, William Endicott, Jr., Samuel 
Johnson, Edward Atkinson, Uriah H. Crocker.” 
The judiciary committee held two public hear- 
ings; at each the city of Boston was represented 
by its Solicitor, Clement H. Hill, Esq., who ex- 
plained the reasons why it was necessary to have 
the authority from the Legislature to take land, 
and stated that it was questionable if the city had 
even the right to buy land ovfside ety limits: with- 
out legislative permission. Air. Ilitl also urged 
that the city was the proper power to have the 
park in charge. 
At this first hearing Mr, Uriah II. Crocker pre- 
sented a plan, first given to the public by him in 
the Daily Advertiser, of Dec. 4, 1869, with which 
his name has since been identified, viz., starting 
on the Milldam near Parker street, running on 
the northerly side of the Milldam road, following 
the shore ot Charles River to a point beyond the 
Brookline and Cambridge bridge, thau taking the 
Francis estate, beautituily situated in the bend of 
the river, and continuing, via Cory’s hill, to the 
new reservoir. This plan would also give oppor- 
tunity for a branch connection with Cambridge, 
and it admitted of extension through West Rox- 
bury to Dorchester. The idea was a continuous 
driveway and promenade connecting a series of 
parks and rambles, utilizing the new reservoir, 
and easy of access from all parts of the city of 
Boston. Mr. Crocker favored a State commis- 
sion which should apportion the expense between 
Boston and the other cities and towns benefited, 
and have control of the whole matter. 
At the second hearing George O. Shattuck, Esq., 
appeared for the petitioners for a State commis- 
sion. He claimed that the Slate alone had the pow- 
er to take land, and that the power ought to be 
delegated only to officers appointed by the State. 
Mr. Leverett Saltonstall was also in favor of State 
commissioners. Mr. Hill made the closing argu- 
ment for the city. He said that Boston wished 
t» control the park and was willing to pay for it. 
It will be noticed that no person representing 
the city of Boston, or officially connected with the 
city, opposed the pian of a park or parks, or pro- 
posed to confine such parks within city limits, 
The question was whether the State or the city 
should appoint the commissioners. 
The Hocse Judiciary Committee of 1870 was 
composed of exceedingly able men, Hon. Charles 
R. ‘Train, the chairman, and Mr, Theodore H. 
Sweetser of Lowell, both tok great interest inthe 
preparation of the park bill finally reported. 
rhe Pudiciary Committee of the Senate also took 
part in the consultations with the House Commit- 
tee and gave the bill their eflicient support. This 
bill combined the two ideas of a State and a city 
commission, giving Boston five-ninths of thie com- 
mission; thus ensuring to the city the entire con- 
trol of location, improvement and management, at 
the same time enabling the large proportion of tax- 
payers, living outside of the city limits, and the 
people of the surrounding cities and towns, to feel 
that they would be represented by that portion of 
the commission appointed by the State, and also 
assuring in all parties an entire confidence in the 
judgment and impartiality of a commission so con- 
stituted. This commission would have power to 
take or purchase lands in or near Boston tora pub- 
lic park or parks—would lave the control and 
management of the same—but would be limited 
in their expenditure for the improvement of the 
same to fifty thousand dollars annually. They 
had the authority to take and appraise land, 
where they could not purchase satistactorily, and 
to assess betterments on estates benefitted by the 
laying out of a park. 
The city of Boston was, in the first place, made 
liable for all outlay; but upon its own application, 
and at i/s own option as to the time when tlie ap- 
| plication should be made, the Supreme Court 
| would appoint commissioners who would assess 
the other cities and towns benefited by the said 
parks their proportion of such benefit, to be re- 
paid to the city of Bosten. Authority was given 
to Boston, and other places interested, to raise all 
expenses incurred under the act by a public park 
} loan. The only increase of taxation would have 
| been the interest on tnis loan—the land taken 
| constantly increasing io value, and therefore an 
invesiment, Dot an expense. This a:t was to be 
| submitted to the voters of Boston ata special elec- 
tion for that purpose, and, if accepted by a maijor- 
ity of the votes cast, to become of full force and 
effect. 
| This bill, reported to the House, immediately 
met the most strenuous oppositivon—first, from 
builders and real estate owners, who were afraid 
of increased taxation, Conspicuous among whom 
were Messrs. Tuttle of Ward 11, and Standish 
and Nowell of Ward 9; next from those repre- 
senting that portion of City Hall which sees “a 
job’’ in every measure, and means to profit by the 
job, or else, in its absence, to oppose such meas- 
ure—T. L. Jenks and Michael F. Wells of Ward 3, 
having the credit of leading this class; next, the 
Dorchester interest, which had been very active 
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an exclusive city commission, saw danger to } 
their favorite scheme of a large park in their 
own Ward, some five miles from the heart of 
the city, ia the creation of an impartial, inde- 
pendent commission, and brought the whole force 
of the lobby to the side of the opposition. The 
city government generally looked with disfavor 
upon what they chose to consider an implied dis- 
trust of them. Mr. Train stated in the debate 
that a member of the legislative committee of 
the city unfortunately lived in Dorchester, and 

_ had taken no interest in the bill since reported be- 
cause the commissioners were to decide where the 
park was to be located. Kev. Dr. Putnam ap- 
proved the bill because it took the matter from 
City Hall and was so well guarded in the inter- 
ests of the tax-payers and the treasury, but this 
reason for his approval was a cause for City Hall 
opposition, The so-called “Labor Reform party,” 
fursome unexplainable reason, were solidly against 
the bill. All these parties combined could not de- 
feat the act, but they succeeded in getting a few 
taembers trom the western part of the State, who 
had an especial grievance against Mr. Train and 
some other members who advocated the park 
bill—because of the law requiring a two-thirds 
vote of towns before they can bond themselves 
for railroads—to vote with them in requiring a two- 
thirds vote of Boston for the acceptance of this 
act. ‘They also succeeded in changing the time 
of election from June io the regular election in 
November, which, in the end, was the real means 
of defeating the bill. 

The press were generally in favor of the accep- 
tance of the act. The night before and on the 
day of election handbills, of which the following 
is a specimen, were circulated in Wards 7, 12, and 
especially in Ward 16 (Dorchester) :— 

“Boston Park Buil. 

If you want a park in the City of Boston, vote 
No! 

The bill to be voted on gives the commissior- 
ers power to locate the park in Brookline, Brigh- 
ton, Newton, or any other country téwn, at the 
expense of the tax-payers ot Boston. (See 6th 
and 7th sections of the bill.) 

Are you willing to increase your already enor- 
mous taxes for the benefit of land-owners of Brook- 
line and Brighton? s 

If the present bill is defeated, one can _be obtained 
this winter that will allow the citizens of Boston to lay 
out and construct a park within their own limits, and 
under their own control. 

Think of this, and vote No!” 


The result of the vote is thus stated in the 
Boston 7J'raveller of Nov. 12, 1870:— 

“The park act was lost on Tuesday, though the 
popular majority tor it was 3342; but the Leg- 
islature, in its want of wisdom, required that the 
majority for the measure should consist at least 
of two-thirds of the votes cast; for though a mere 
plurality of votes is enough to elect a batch of 
political humbugs to offices they may hold, but 
are incapable ot tilling, it was determined by the 
asinine crew, termed the General Court, thata 
two-thirds majority must support a measure dic- 
tated by considerations of comfort, convenience, 
health and beauty. The vote stood as fullows: 
for the park act, 9257; against it, 5905. The to- 
tal vote was 15.162; so that to have secured the 
acceptance of the act there should have been an 
affirmative vote of 10,108; and that vote falls 
short of the required number only 851, notwith- 
standing the monstrously unfair conditions at- 
tached to the act. The men who oppose the 
park are of the same tribe of numbskulls and 
noddies that opposed the water act of the last 
generation. Good air is as necessary as good 
water to the promotion of human comfort and the 
increase of human pleasure, and no sensible man 
thinks of opposing any measure that would in- 
crease the supply of it. But, though the battle 
is lost, the cause is not, and another engagement 
hardly can tail, through the preponderance of 
brains and hands in their favor, to secure victory 
to the lungs of Boston.” 

A further statement of the vote is given in the 
Boston Journal ot December 21, 1870, as follows :— 

“Who Pays for the Parks ?—We have been in- 
terested in looking into the votes given at the an- 
nual election in November last, on the park ques- 
tion, and find the following results :— 
Thirteen wards gave majorities in favor of 

the park 4, 
Three wards gave majurities against 


432 


Making a majority in favor of...... 
The valuation of the thirteen wards, 

as shown by the Assessors, May 1, 

1870, amounts to .... $542 094 200 
Deduct the three wards opposing it.. 41,995,200 


$500,099,000 
Showing a clear majority of three tnousand 
votes in favor of creating one or more public 
parks, and supported by a taxable property o1 over 
five hundred millions of dollars. Let it not be 
said that the tax-payers are not in favor of this 
object, when the evidence is incontestible that both the 
sef/rage and wealth of our city demand it. 

in every American city in which a park has 
been established it has been shown that it has not 
been any expense to the community in which it 
has been located, but has added to the value of 
the taxable property more than sufficient to de- 
fray the expense of purchasing and maintaining 
it. Three wards contiguous to Central Park paid 
in taxes in one year—1868—nearly two millions of 
dollars, or about one-fifth of the cost of the whole 
park, over the valuation of the property before its 
establishment; and in the report of the commis- 
sioners of the Prospect Park at Brooklyn, they 
state that the property could be sold to return all 
that the park cost—nearly seven millions—and 
pay the entire debt of the city besides.” 

The votes of Ward 1 (East Boston), 12 (South 
Boston), and 16 (Dorchester), the three wards vot- 
ing against, was 

Bay 

Ward 1... .544 
12....418 650 237 
16....184 912 728 

Ward 1 is an island, not feeling the need of 
parks like the rest of the city; Ward 12is similar- 
ly situated, running down into the bay and sur- 
rounded by water; it is also contiguous to Dor- 
chester. ‘The heavy majority against in Dorches- 
ter is easily explained by the two or three thousand 
acres of land which were to be made available, if 
the park could be confined to the limits of tue city 
as perthe handbills betore mentioned. The other 
13 wards gave a considerable excess over the re- 
quired two-thirds vo'e. 

Wien the time of voting on the bill was changed 
from June to November, it was forgotten to change 
the time of opening the polls trom 9 to 8 A. M., 
and consequently there could be no park ballots 
received before 9 o'clock. A large vote of the 
general State ticket was polled before that hour 
by men voting before goiny to their business; and 
this was the real cause of tailure to obtain the re- 
quired two-thirds vote. The indignation at the 
selfishness exhibited in the vote of Dorchester, 
heightened by the recollection ot some of the last 
acts of the fown of Dorchester, just previous to 
the final consummation of annexation, was intense, 
and tully expressed by press and people; and 
it was felt in certain quarters that something 
must be done. ‘The tollowing orders were conse- 
quently offered in the Board of Aldermen Nov. 
21, by Alderman Talbot:— 

“Ordered, That His Honor the Mayor be re- 
quested to petition the General Court at its next 
session for the passage of an act authorizing the 
purchase or taking of lands for public parks in 
Boston, or the Gnmediate vicinity. 

“Ordered, That His Honer toe Mayor, and Alex- 
ander EL. Rice, William Gaston, Benjamin W. 
Harris, Alonzo W. Giles, Jarvis D. Braman, Pat- 
rick A. Collins, Henry 8S. Washburn, and John 
P. Healy, be requested to act as commissioners 
to’ prepare the draft of a bill, to be submitted by 
the City Council to the next Legislature, author- 
izing the city of Boston to purchase or tuke and 
lay out lands for one or more public parks.”’ 

Alderman Pierce (of Dorchester) made quite a 
speech, objecting to the act which had been re- 
jected by the minority of the people because the 
action of the commissioners in locating, purcnas- 
ing and taking land was final, and without refer- 
ence to the City Council. This defect, if it was a 
detect, could have been easily remedied by the 
next Legislature, and was remedied in the bill 
which lately passed the Senate and failed in the 
Stouse, 

hese orders after some considerable delay were 
Meanwhile the city election had taken 
place. This election for ‘ways that were dark” 
was ‘‘peculiar.”” A day or two after, the Travelle r, 
which had been previously a warm advocate of 
the bill, announced that ameng other things 
this election meant a park within the limits of 
Boston, and was severe upon Brooktine and Brigh- 
ton for wanting a park “at the expense of Bos- 
ton’! When it was remembered that the princi- 
pal proprietor of the Zrave/ler was in the confidence 
of the Mayor-elect, and had, although professing 
to be a Republican, and meeting in Republican 
councils, not only supported Mr. Gaston for May- 


Majority. 
135 


Aguainst. 
679 


passed. 
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a locality naturally not much inclined in the di- 
rection of Chestnut Hill by way of Charles river; 
and John P. Healy, who never wants any improve- 
ment, and especially opposed to the park bill—in 
fact, to any park. A more thoroughly packed 
commission was never made. The only show of 
impartiality was in Messrs. Rice and Braman. 
The petition to the Legislature was presented 
this time in the Senate and referred to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary committee. Mr. Train was chair- 
man of the House Committee, and City Hall 
knew Mr. Train’s views on the park question, 
and it also knew that he understood the Dor- 
chester park scheme. The Senate committee wait- 
ed week after week in vain to hear the city 
authorities upon their petition. The city com- 
mission held three public hearings, in which all 
the weight of testimony, except from Dorchester, 
was in favor of the bill of last year. After the 
hearings closed nothing was heard from the com- 
mission for a long time. The Governor in his 
message had referred to the rejected bill, and rec- 
ommended that it be again submitted to the peo- 
ple of Boston, and that a majority of votes should 
be sufficient. This portion of the Governor’s mes- 
sage was, after consultation with the Senate com- 
mittee, referred by the Legislature to the joint 
Judiciary Committee, and the Senate committee 
invited the House committee to sit with them and 
consider the pétition of the city and the recom- 
mendation of the Governor atthesametime. Feb- 
uary 28th a hearing was advertised to be held on 
the 10th of March. The city commission had 
closed their public hearings in January, but, on 
the 10th of March, their chairman, ex-Mayor 
Shurtleff, appeared before the Judiciary Committee 
and asked further time, which was granted, About 
March 15th the commissioners brought forth their 
bill, and submitted it to the City Council. All 
there is good in this bill is taken bodily from the 
old bill. Its points of difference from the bill pass- 
ed by the Senate this year are: First, the main 
point, the park or parks, must be within city lim- 
its, that is, in Dorchester; second, no limit of time 
of approval by the City Council of the commission- 
ers’ actin locating lands—the Senate bill made this 
approval requisite within sixty days, or the loca- 
tion was void; third, no limit of expenditure in im- 
proving and adorning park or parks—the Senate 
bill limited the expenditure to $50,000 per annum; 
fourth, the commissioners to be five, appointed 
by the Mayor and confirmed by the Board of Al- 
dermen, instead of four elected by concurrent vote 
of both branches of City Council and four appvint- 
ed by the Governor and Council, who, together 
with the Mayor, constituded a board ofnine. The 
powers and provisions for taking and locating 
ands, confirmation by City Council, assessing of 
damages and of betterments, etc., etc., are the 
same in both bills. The grand sham and humbug of 
the bill of the city commission are in the ldth, 16th 
and 17th sections, which made the act general to 
all cities and towns accepting the same, and pre- 
tended to provide for the codperation of the com- 
missioners of two or more cities and towns in the 
laying out and maintenance of parks for the joint 
benefit of such cities and towns. Acknowledging 
the members of this commission to be men of abil- 
ity and of considerable legislative experience, their 
object was evidently how not to do it, and in this 
view these sections do more credit to their inge- 
nuity than to their honesty. If they had really 
wished to accomplish the professed purpose, the 
provisions are so crude and inadequate as to be 
ridiculous; and it is no wonder that the Common 
Council rejected this bill in disgust as ‘a swindle.” 
The b‘ll practically confines all parks to the pres- 
ent limits of Boston, as is well shown in the Daily 
Advertiser of March 18th:— 

“Let us consider what proceedings would be re- 
quired under this act betore a park could be laid 
out in the location lying west of the city between 
Charles River and the new reservoir—a location, 
we may say, that appears to have met with greater 
public approval than any other that has yet been 
suggested. This proposed location lies in portions 
of the tour cities and towns of Boston, Cambridge, 
Brookline and Brighton, and before the scheme 
could be carried out it would be necessary to ob- 
tain separate action on the part ef each of these 
places, fullowed by joint action on the part of their 
respective commissioners, the whole to be finally 
ratified by the separate action of each city and 
town. 

It may be well to state these proceedings more 
in detail. In the first place, the inhabitants of 
Boston must accept the act by a vote to be taken 
in June, and if the act is accepted the mayor and 
aldermen must appoint the Boston commissioners. 
Next the city council of Cambridge, ‘by the con- 
current vote of botn branches thereof, approved by 
the mayor,’ must order the act to be submitted 
to the legal voters of Cambridge, and, if accepted, 
the mayor and aldermen of Cambridge will appoint 
commissioners for that city. Then the inhabitants 
of Brookline and Brighton must, in town meeting, 
vote to accept the act and then must hold a subse- 
quent meeting to choose their commissioners. All 
these four boards of park commissioners must then 
meet together to consult upon the practicability of 
laying out a joint park, must fix its location, and 
must determine beforehand ‘the proportional share of 
expense to be paid by the various parties.’ Finally 
the whole scheme will fall through, and all previ- 
ous labors will come to naught unless all these ar- 
rangements of the joint commissioners are approv- 
ed by vote of both branches of the,city govern- 
ments both of Boston and of Ca 
vote of the inhabitants of both of tl 
Brookline and Brighton. It would seem that our 
Dorchester friends would be wanting in their or- 
dinary ingenuity and perseverance if they did not 
discover in all this machinery a point where they 
could interpose some obstacle that would clog all 
the wheels. Indeed, we could hardly hope that 
the Boston park commissioners would be willing 
to undertake such a hopeless task as to endeavor 
to carry through all these neyotiations—to find 
and agree upon, in advance, terms regarding the 
apportionment of the expense, &c , upon which 
several jealous municipalities would unite, terms 
which must not only be made satisfactory to their 
commissioners, but must approve themselves to 
their voters, so that they might give a vote of ac- 
ceptance in spite of the disinterested efforts which 
the citizens of Dorchester would be pretty sure to 
make to show them that they were beings windled. 

We mightin fact anticipate with certainty that 
the Boston commissivners, seeing a plain and easy 
way to lay out a park within the city, but finding 
that any attempt to go outside those limita was be- 
girt with difficulties and liable to lead to intinite 
trouble and perplexity, would take the short and 
easy course and ignore all outside locations.” 

This bill, not being approved by the City Coun- 
cil, never officially reached the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

After waiting long and patiently to hear from 
the city of Boston on its petition, the joint Judi- 
ciary Committee, through its chairman, Mr 
Wakefield (representing in the Senate the Dor- 
chester district), reported a bill for a public park 
or parks substantially the same as the one of last 
year, with the alteration before mentioned, mak- 
ing the approval of the City Council necessary on 
all of the action of the commissioners in locating 
lands and expending of money. Atter a sharp 
debate, in which the bill had the able and effi- 
cient support of Senators Monroe, Goodman, 
Frost and Howe, the bill passed the Senate. 
For weeks all the influences that opposed the 
same bill last year had been actively at work 
combining the opposition. Nothwithstanding the 
very large majority vote in favor in Ward 11, 
Messrs. Tuttle, Poor and Griggs had been earn- 
estly lobbying against any bill for this purpose. 
The same is to be said of Messrs. Nowell ot 
Ward 9, Chamberlain of Ward 8, and Ober otf 
Ward 4. The thirteen wards which had given 
only last November over a two-thirds majority 
were shametully misrepresented on this question, 
so vital to the health, the comfort and the beauty 
of Boston, The city legislative committee had 
had its agents industriously lobbying the country 
members, alleging that the city of Boston did not 
want this bill, nor any bill, 

Mr. Newell, of Ward 3, introduced the abortion 
of the city commission, and Mr. Washburn, of 
course, supported it as his own bill, but all the 
while probably meaning that no bill should pass. 
With the majority of the Boston members op- 
\ posed to any bill, and those favorable to a park 

divided, it could only be expected that the coun- 
try members would be indifferent and impatient. 
Charges of speculation and expected profit were 
made against those favorable to the bill when 
speculation was never thought of and utterly im- 
possible. The chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, Mr. Train, whose thorough knowledge 


through the House last year, was sick and ab- 
sent. Had it not been for Messrs. Ruffin of Bos- 
ton and Beard of Brookline the bill would have 
failed irom detault. Beside them only Dr. 
Moore of Ward 8&8, said a word in its favor. 
Messrs. Flood of Ward 6, and Stedman of Ward 
9, were its earnest advocates, and would have 
spoken had they not been cut off by the previous 
question. 
that in favor of the bill, was before a thin house. 





or, but notoriously worked for his election to Con- 
gress in November, this sudden change, to say the 
least, was significant. When it was soon ascer- 
tained that Mr. Gaston had changed from a zeal- 
ous advocate of the original park bill to one ee- 
curing a park within the city limits solely, and no 
commissioners appointed by the State, more light 
was thrown upon the ‘“‘ways that were dark.” 
The composition of the commission appointed 
by the City Council is worth noticing. Ot the mne 
members, Mayor Shurtleff was notoriously jeal- 
ous of State interference; Mayor Gaston just con- 
verted: B. W. Harris ot Dorchester; Giles and 
Coliins both in the Senate of 1870, and violently 
opposed to the bill; Washburn from East Boston, 


The whole vote was only 135—51 for to S4 
against—105 absent! and this vote is larger than 
usual at the hour it was taken, 4.30 P.M. For 
months there has not been a vote of 150 afer that 
hour. Those who wish to killa bill stay and vote; 
| the indifferently-in-favor go away before the vote 
| is taken. 

| We have here presented an editorial from the 
| Boston Journal of Dec. 21, 1870, strongly in fa- 


| vor of the park bill, and showing the character | 


chp vote of Boston upon it. So lately as March 


mer article, quotes from the report of the city 


committee as to the duty of the city government 


of the subject and great ability carried the bili | 


The discussion both days, especially | 


, 1871, the Journal reiterates much of the tor- 


“It is not true, then, as was stated in the debate 
on Monday [in the Common Council] that the 
people do not want a park, and that it was a gl- 
gantic swindle, etc., etc. ‘I'he unmistakable ex- 
pression of the voters at the polls is sufficient to 
justify every member of the city government in 
promoting its interests. We believe in all mat- 
ters which tend to advance the interests of Bos- 
ton. We believe in the utility and benefit of sev- 
eral parks, and we regret to see any step which 
does not correspond with the desire of such a 
large number of our fellow-citizens.”” “Let us 
lay out our promenades and public grounds, 
where the residents may find healthy recreation 
and tresh air.” 

Contrast these editorials with the one which 
appeared May 4th, the morning of the day when 
the vote was taken in the House. In this last ar- 
ticle it is stated that because the House gave in- 
different attention to the discussion the day be- 
fore, therefore the exigency for the bill could not 
be pressing. Wise remark! It also said that 
only tew of the citizens knew that the subject was 
before the Legislature, and that a very large ma- 
jority were in favor of postponing the whole sub- 
ject! Then follows this:— 

‘“‘As the question stands to-day the city of Boston 
is not before the Legislature as a petitioner for any 
act. So far as the City Council, a representative 
body, is connected with the subject, it was voted 
not to ask for an act, and we hear that those who 
are urging the passage of one bill are not, to speak 
mildly, of that class of land-owners who would 
sacrifice their own interests for the public good, 
or refuse to sell their acres for a park at very ex- 
orbitant prices. They have crowded this meas- 
ure upon the attention of the Legislature, and not- 
withstanding the statement of Mr. Ruffin, that the 
citizens of Boston had fully considered the quee- 
tion and desire a public park, we submit that the 
community is divided in opinion upon the want 
of a park at present, and are entirely ignorant of 
the schemes proposed for its creation.”’ 

Who has ‘‘crowded this measure upon the at- 
tention of the Legislature’? ‘Che city of Boston 
petitioned the Legislature for a bill, which peti- 
tion was duly presented and reterred, and the pe- 
tition was not withdrawn. The Common Coun- 
cil, disgusted with the commissioners’ bill, voted 
to withdraw the petition; but the Board of Alder- 
men and Mayor did not concur, and the petition 
remained before the Leyislature, the statements of 
the Journal, and Mr. Washburn in the House, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The sudden change of front of tle Journal is 
inexplicable. It may discover that the people do 
not so suddenly change. 

‘Thus has been defeated a bill that, for com- 
pleteness, directness, and efficiency, with all the 
safeguards proper and necessary for a taithful und 
impartial conduct of the enterprise contemplated, 
challenges criticism and defies aspersion. The 
objection made by city officials, because some of 
the commissioners were to be appointed by the 
Governor and Council, is merely one of sentiment, 
‘or Boston would have the control, and the objec- 
tion is a positive merit in the opinion of the great 
majority of the people. 

This ill proposed no particular plan or loca- 
tion; was in the interest ot no speculation; but it 
provided a board of commissioners to select and 
determine the same as might be tor the public 
good. Its passage and acceptance by the citizens 
vf Boston would have been a protection to the 
tax-payers, for no scheme could have been initia- 
ted except by this Board, so varefully constituted, 
and po plan of the commissioners could have been 
consummated without the concurrent approval of 
both branches of the City Council. If Boston 
ever has a public park bill it will be based upon 
and embody the principles of this bill. 

The question of parks for Boston is only one 
of time; additional cost, and less opportunities for 
locations easy of access, will be the sure result of 
the defeat of the bill ‘‘for the laying out of one 
or more public parks in or near the city of Bos- 
ton.’’ 
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Removal of Publication-Office. 
The publication-oftice of the Commonwealth is now at 
No. 25 Bromfield street, (nearly opposite the late 
]ocation,) where subscribers, advertisers, and friends 
generally, will be as welcome as at the old quarters. 





The “Washington Treaty.” 

On Monday last, after six weeks’ careful con- 
sideration, the joint high-commissioners conclud- 
ed and signed a treaty for the settlement of all 
the differences between England and her Ameri- 
can colonies and the United States. The Senate 
was convened on Wednesday last, and, without 
note or comment, the President laid the docu- 
ment before its members. The cursory reading 
of such abstracts of the treaty as have been pre- 
sented to the press has resulted in very general 
favcr towards the agreement, especially as it 
would seem that the ‘‘Alabama” claims, and the 
privilege of fishing in the provincial waters, are 
to be guaranteed in a manner that indicates 
friendliness now and regret for the annoyances of 
the past. How the provisions of the document 
may stand in the light of universal principles will 
be developed by the examination of the Senate, 
which will be critical and not hasty. At present, 
however, as we have said, the terms have created 
a favorable impression. 

The most important of the questions considered 
is of course the ‘‘Alabama”’ claims, involving the 
question whether neutral nations are responsible 
for the depredations of vessels fitted out in their 
respective countries to prey upon the commerce 
of belligerent powers. Great Britain now assents 
to this principle of international law, and, though 
not admitting that it has been in force heretofore, 
allows it to be applied to the case of Confederate 
cruisers escaping trom British ports. The British 
government expresses its regret fur the incidents 
complained of, and a commission, to be fairly ap- 
pointed, is to decide what claims come within the 
principles now agreed to. By this article the 
United States will therefore get idemnity for ac- 
tual damages in the past, while it secures the 
adoption of a principle ensuring future security. 
A tribunal of arbitration is constituted, to consist 
of five arbitrators, one appointed by the United 
States, one by Great Britain, and the others by 
the Emperor of Brazil, the King of Italy and the 
President of the Swiss Federal Council. The ar- 
bitration of this tribunal may either award dama- 
ges in detail or in the gross at its discretion, or it 
may refer this duty to a board of assessors sitting 
in the United States, who shall report, from time 
to time, the payment to be accordingly. 

A second commission, termed an “ordinary” 
one, is to hear the other claims of the citizens of 
the two countries, grewing out of the war of the 
rebellion. The British subjects are allowed no 
claims for loss of slaves, and, if residents of the 
South, none for loss of cotton. The validity of 
claims for the St. Alhans raid is admitted, while, 
on the other hand, the Fenian raid claims are not 
affected by this treaty. This commission ig to 
sit at Washington, with an umpire to be nominat- 
ed, if necessary, by a designated triendly power. 

Certainly no fault will be found with the settle- 
ment of the fishery dispute. American fishermen, 
under the treaty, may pursue their calling any- 
where on the coasts of the provinces of Quebec, 
New Brunswick or Nova Scotia, and the colony 
of Prince Edward Island, and the provincial fish- 
ermen are to have the same privileges on the 
eastern coasts of the United States. This privi- 
lege, however, does not include the salmon and 
shad fisheries in rivers, or at their mouths. The 
| products of the fisheries of the two countries, ex- 
cept of the inland lakes and rivers, are to be ad- 
mitted respectively free of duty. Whether the 
Newfoundland fisheries are included does not ap- 
pear. By yieldiug to our provincial neighbors 
the right to sell their fish in this country without 
paying duty, our fishermen secure the no less im- 

portant privilege of fishing in waters from which 
they arenowexcluded. The Canadian fishermen, 
|in exchange for what is practically a monopoly, 
| will secure the market they need, and there will 
| be free and fair competition both on the fishing 
' grounds and in the fish marts of the world. A 
{commission is provided for, which is to decide 
| whether the United States gain more than the 








i 


provinces by the privileges herein granted, and 
| what compensation, it any, should be paid for this 
| excess. 

Next come the various questions of navigation 


to procure, without delay, authority from the #21 commercial transit, which are disposed of by 


Legislature for the purpose of parks, and says:— 


} 
} 


declaring the navigation of the rivers St. tom 
rence, Yucan, Porcupine and Stilline forever free | 
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ward,and are satisfied that the Democrats at- | fiats thereon was considered. There was some ! monwealth Savings Bank bill, stated that one of 


tempted to cover their first fraud by altering the 


‘and open to the citizens or subjects of both coun- Jewell tickets and putting on the name of Eng- 
_ tries; by providing for the equal use of the Wel- lish instead of the Republican candidate. The af- 
land, St. Lawrence, and other canals in the Do- | fidavits of nearly every Republican in the ward forthwith in behalf of the State to foreclose the ey by timid depositors. This statement did more 
‘minion, on the one hand, and Lake Michigan and | that they voted the straight ticket have exposed a 


the St. Clair flats and canal on the other; by pro- 


the rascality, and the Legislature declares Jewell 


' viding for the free transit of merchandise to and _ legally elected. 


} 


fro, as wellin the British possessions as in the | 


The remedy for this fraudulent counting and 


United States, and abolishing tl vrovisional ex- | altering of votes, as indeed the best method for 
|! port duty on American lumber on the river St. purity in elections, is to count and decilure the vote in 


Jolin. 


open ward or town meeting, while all the public inter est- 


fear expressed lest the State should become in- | 
volved in profitless land speculations. The re- 
sult of the discussion was an amendment directing 
the treasurer of the Commonwealth to proceed 


mortgage given by the Boston, Harttord and Erie | 
Railroad, and to enter upon and sell the premises ! 
in said mortgage described, with authority in! 
such sale to purchase for and in behalfof the Con. | 
mouwealth said property, an:l apply the purctiase 
money from such sale toward the paymext of the 
note secured by said mortgage. As amended the 
bill was ordered to a third reading. 

The report of the committee on insurance was 


The northwestern boundary question, involving | ed are present, the votes to be then destroyed, and overruled by the substitution of a bill to fix the 


' the possession of the island of San Juan, claimed | 


by both governments, is by the treaty to be decid 
ed by the Emperor of Germany, to whom it is re- 
ferred. 

It wili thus be seen that all the differences be- 
tween the countries have been happily adjusted— 
or, rather, that a generous effort to adjust them 
has been made. The action of the Senate will be 
awaited with interest. 














“A Government of Laws.” 

We took occasion to object at the time to the 
extraordinary action of the Legislature in requir- 
ing the witnesses before the State Constabulary 
investigation to criminate themselves as law- 
breakers, though without danger of any penalty. 
While the whole history of American jurispru- 
dence gives no warrant fur such a requirement, 
but, on the contrary, has invariably protected 
the witness from any confession implicating him- 
self, our State legislators took the directly oppo- 
site course and declared he must tell all he knew, 
or go to prison for refusing. It was the appli- 
cation of extraordinary and exceptional means, 
warranted only on extraordinary and exceptional 
occasions, to a very common and, relatively, 
unimportant matter. The precedent was one, in 
our judgment, fraught with inconvenience, if not 
danger, to personal liberty, and we hoped the 
Governor would veto the bill. He saw his duty 
otherwise, however, and gave it his sanction. 

A case has now occurred which shows that | 
the executive branch, if not the legislative and 
judicial as well, of the government is in doubt 
about this power to compel a witness to testify 
against himself. Henry Emery of Lowell, a well- 
known hotel-keeper, declined to testify as to his 
knowledge of what had been said and offered to 
certain State constables. The Committee re- 
ported to the Senate, and that body, following 
the precedent in the Drew case literally, ordered 
Mr. Emery to be confined in the jail in this city 
for twenty-five days, or until he expressed a will- 
ingness to testify, if within that period. Mr. 
Drew was incarcerated, it will be remembered, 
and served out his allotted term. But Mr. Eme- 
ry has been more fortunate. He has had friends, 
it would seem, in some State officials who doubt 
the power of the Legislature under the constitu- 
tion to compel an answer with the conditions im- 
posed. A case was made up in his behalf, and 
brought before Judge Wells of the Supreme Court 
on a suit of habeas corpus, and he was released on 
$5000 bail till the big wigs could hear arguments 
on the case. Thus practically was the order of 
the Senate set aside, and the legislation of the 
State annulled. Mr. Bird, on Monday last, of- 
fered an order of inquiry whether Mr. Emery had 
been legally admitted to bail—in effect, whether 
the legislation had this session was of any val- 
ue. The order was laid over for further consid- 
eration. « 

At the hearing before the Supreme justice, 
Messrs. Sweetser and Gardner of Lowell, and N. 
St. John Greene of Cambridge, appeared for the 
petitioner, and Attorney-General Allen for the 
Commonwealth. As the hearing betore the com- 
mittee of the Legislature had closed, it was urged 
that not a personal release merely was desired, but 
a, settlement of the rights of witnesses in similar 
cases. The general opinion of the bar has been that 
the law would not stand an arraignment, and that 
the Legislature could not exercise the power, 
which it has undertaken to do, under it. Attor- 
ney-General Allen acknowledges that when our 
constitution was adopted, the rule of the common 
law practice in courts was that a witness need not 
criminate himself; but that the rule in all the 
countries of Europe, except England—or where 
the common law did not prevail—was that a per- 
son charged with crime must submit to be ques- 
tioned as the very first step in the proceeding 
against him; that this is still the case in France 
and in other countries, and that in England, in in- 
vestigations before Parliament, witnesses are 
obliged to answer, though their answers might 
criminate them—the idea being that in matters 
affecting the general interest and safety, this con- 
sideration rose above the individual claim to si- 
lence as to his own criminal acts. Under this 
view of the precedents, tlle Attorney-General ar- 
gued that our constitution meant simply to em- 
body the rule of the common law as administered 
in the English courts, and especially in distinc- 
tion from the harsher practices which prevailed 
on the continent; but that it was not intended te 
supersede the rule of parliamentary practice; 
and, therefore, that the law neither exceeds the 
constitution nor the legitimate exercise of legisla- 
tive authority. 

We doubt if the Attorney-General will make 
European precedents answer for this case. The 
court has taken till Monday week for its decision. 








The Purity of Elections. 

It has been the strong argument of many close 
thinkers and observant politicians that the more al- 
leged ‘safeguards,’ subsequent to the casting of 
the ballot, attempted to be established, the weaker 
became the actual security of the ballot. Of these 
the custody by a municipal officer ui the ballots 
cast at an election is perhaps the one tisat has lat- 
terly obtained the most favor, been gencrally 
adopted, and now mainly relied upon for the pro- 
tection of the community. ‘ Warrington,’’ with 
his incisive penetration into political probabilities 
and large experience of human nature, has, from 
the first passage of the law in this State requiring 
the preservation of the ballots, as our readers well 
know, maintained that the possession of these 
ballots was but an additional incitement to fraud 
whenever an emergency prompied—that no one 
would think of cheating in the result of an election 
until a doubt was raised which could be settled by 
the evidence of the ballots in hand, and therefore 
that the retention of the baliots was promotive ot 
more evil than, by any possibility, they could be of 
good, 

Two recent cases of contested elections thow 
these suggestions to have value. The first to 
be mentioned was that in Ward 5, of this city, 
for the choice of Representatives to the General 
Court. The evidence before the legislative com- 
mittee showed there was great opportunity for 
tampering with the ballots after the voters had 
dispersed, and the rolls of ballots thrown into the | 
box, in huge wads, must have been done through | 
the carelessness or rascality of the ‘nspectors or | 
other officers. Moreover, three ditferent counts | 
showed a different aggregate of the same ballots. 
The second case is one that has been under consid- 
eration the past week in Connecticut, where, in 
the fourth ward of New Haven, the returns made 
it apparent that there was a mistake or fraud, the 
Governor vote being reported one hundred larger 
than the vote of other officers, Gov. Jewell run- 
ning even with his party ticket, and Gov. Eng- | 
lish one hundred ahead of his associates. When. 
the Legislature met, a recouot vi the votes was 
ordered. The votes have been kept in the hands | 
of the Democrats, and when the recount was 
made there appeared to be the same number of 
votes for Governor as for the other candidates. | 
But the count showed Gov. Engl.si: one hundred | 
votes ahead of his ticket, and Gov. Jewell one! 
bundred behind his. The Republicans knew well | 





that Jewell did not run bebind his ticket in that 


| amended, and as originally reported, was ordered 


this count and declaration to stand, unless it shall 
be proved that fraud or paipable wrong was com- 
mitted in the act of counting or declaring. By 
this course each party will have its inspectors and 
sup2rvisors to watch the proceedings, and not one- 
tenth the chance to cheat will then prevail that 
obtains under the present system. 








MINOR MATTERS. | 
Tue Socpiers 1x Councit.—The streets of 
Boston have been decked the present week with | 


of the Grand Army of the Republic and collateral | 
associations. Among them have been Gens. Sher- 
idan, Meade, Hooker, Logan, Burnside, Foster, 
Phasonton, Kilpatrick, Sharpe, Parke, Richmond, 
Woodford, Wagner, and numerous others of note. 
Banquets have been frequent, aad the sveeches 
patriotic, eloquent and able. Gen. Burnside was 
chosen to the chief command of the G. A. R., to 
succeed Gen. Logan, by an unanimous vote, amid 
great enthusiasm. Our citizens have extended 
their hospitalities to the right and left among these 
worthy men, and we have had a gala week. There 
was a general regret that President Grant was un- 
able to visit the city and share with his comrades 
the honors bestowed upon the brave defenders of 
the republic. 


WENDELL PHILLIPrs ON THE PouiticaL Situ- 
aTion.—The anniversaries have been ‘‘on’’ in 
New York this week, and among other associa- 
tions that took advantage of the gathering of the 
clans was the New England Labor-Reform League, 
ot which Mr. E. H. Heywood, of Princeton, 
Mass., is the sponsor. The session was held on 
Sunday, and was marked by considerable fric- 
tion in the personal machinery—Mr. Parker Pills- 
bury leaving the hall indignantly, Mr. John Orvis 
being unable to control the assembly as presiding 
officer, and Mrs. E. H. Daniels showing a happy 
faculty in stirring up all the discordant elements. 
On Tuesday, the Reform-League—a different 
body altogether, of which Mr. A. M. Powell, of 
the National Standard, may be regarled as the 
chief promoter—convened, with Rev. J. T. Sar- 
gent of Boston presiding. Mr. Powell read a 
letter from Senator Sumner regretting that he 
could not attend the meeting and recommending 
the Americans to give up the war-dance around 
San Domingo. The annual report dealt with the 
South, and the Indian and Chinese questions, and 
recorded the movement inaugurated by Julia 
Ward Howe for promoting peace by summoning 
a congress of women at London. Wendell Phil- 
lips spoke nearly an hour, dealing chiefly with the 
Southern difficulty and the labor-reform question. 
He approved Senator Sumner’s San Domingo 
policy and regretted the insult offered him. He 
continued :— 

There is still a state of war with the South. 
Gen. Butler, unawed by the gamblers and rebel 
ring of New Orleans, executed Mulford. Let Gea. 
Grant lay his hand on the leaders in the South— 
the men who count their acres by the thousand 
and are the instigators of assassinations. Let the 
President follow Butler’s plan, and you will never 
hear of ku-klux again. (Applause.) Let the 
cowards of Carolina know that the President is 


terribly in earnest and there will be anend of tie 
ku-klux. In reply to a voice asking, ‘What 


surrender value of policies of life-insurance pro- 
posed by Mr. Newell of Boston. Thig is’ sup- 
posed to be in accordance with the views of Elizur 
Wright, but was opposéd by many officers of lile- 
insurance companies when in hearing before the 


|committee. It does not interfere with existing Howe 


contracts, but in the interest of future policy-hold- | 
ers it purposes to establish au equitable rule by 
which they may surrender the policies if they so | 
elect. That this right should exist is so obvious 
that the companies themselves would doubtless 


in the conditions of surrender the policy-holder 
could practically have no voice. It is theretore | 
designed to establish a rule for fixing surrender 


deal ot the mystery in which life-insurance calcu- 
lations are to the unassisted intellect involved. 
The vote indicated a disposition to secure to the 
insured a reasonable degree of control over their | 
own affairs after taking out their policies, which is 
a movement in the right direction. | 

A Senate report of inexpedient on holding a 
constitutional convertion was considered on a sub- | 
stitute offered by Mr. Baker of Beverly, which | 
was advocated by him and by Messrs. Adams of 
Quincy, Woodbury of Boston and Kellogg of Pitts- | 
field, and adopted by a vote of 102 to 34. It pro- 
vides tor the submission to the people, to be acted | 
upon atthe next annual election in November, the | 
question of a convention. The record of votes in | 
each city and town is to be transmitted to the | 
Governor, who on examination shall make procla- | 
mation of the result on or before the first Wednes- | 
day in January next, and, ifa majority of the votes 
are in favor of the measure, delegates to such con- | 
vention shall be chosen on the first Monday in | 
Marca following, upon the same basis of represen- | 
tation as that of the House ot Representatives, the 
convention to be held at the State House on the | 
last Wednesday in May. | 

The report ot inexpedient on an order relative | 
to amending the constitution by abolishing the | 
requirement of a poll-tax was considered on a'! 
substitute proposed by Mr. Woodbury of Boston, | 
which was rejected, when the rn port was accept- | 
ed. Mr. Woodbury contended that the present | 
provisious of the constitution in requiring a pay- 
ment of a tax as a qualification for voting was a! 
Violation of the recent amendment of the constitu- | 
tion of the United States. In reply to an order 
offered by him last year, it appeared that 112.000 | 
voters in the State, out of 246,000, paid but a poll- | 
tax. 

There are two reports before the Legislature on 
the woman-suffrage question. The majority of 
the committee report leave to withdraw on the peti- 
tions in favor of suffrage, and Mr. Bird, of the Sen- 
ate, and Mr. Baker, ot the House, unite in reeom- 
mending the passage of a resolve to amend the 
constitution, as the petitioners have asked. 

Lhe water-wheel commission bill has been kill- | 
ed; so have the Commonwealth and Young Peo- | 
ple’s savir nks in Boston; so has a general 
law for wl ilding; and so. too, several minor 
matters. ia good Legislature for indifferent 
attention, inconsiderate action, and frequent deaths 
of measures. 

The Senate is considering a bill providing that 
the sale of ale, porter, strong beer and lager beer 
be prohibited by law as a part of the prohibitory 
law, with the further provision that any person 
may be allowed to manufacture, sell and keep tor 
sale such talt liquors, bv vote of any city or town 
voting to allow such sales. Numerous amend- 
ments have been rejected, and the bill ordered to 
a third reading by a vote of 25 to 11. 

The police investigation committee have agreed 
on a bill placing the State constabulary in the con- 
trol of a commission, making its powers general, | 
and reducing the force somewhat. 





Baaccs. | 
| 





BRIEF NOTES. | 
The look at the close of the week is as though | 
the Paris commune was about to collapse. } 





about carpet-baggers?” he said: “The South is 
ignorant, besotted, poor and chilled by a depart- 
ing barbarism. Yet they repel the Northerner 
who goes down with the very thing they wani— 
brains and money; but the sly cunning of the 
Northerner remains to squeeze political power out 
of those pitiful babies. (Laughter.) If the North 
have to take up arms again, they will stop at no 
constitutional distinctions or State lines, but put 
the South uader the heel of a military despotism.” 
On the question of labor, he advised the Republi- 
cans to adopt labor-reform in their platform. He 
spoke of the corruption in judges and city officials, 
and the lessons which the cowardly Shylocks who 
dip their hands into the private fortunes of the 
city are teaching the men with bludgeons, and 
said that the next time the Bowery boys havea 
riot they may take it into their heads, not to 
hang negroes to lamp-posts, but to indulge in the 
murder of millionaires. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


State House Notes. 
SPECIAL TO THM COMMONWEALTH. 
Doric Natt, Friday, May 12, 1871. 

The Legislature is rapidly closing up its work, 
and hopes to get off by the last of next week. 
Gen. Hooker, who visited the body on Thursday, 
told the members he was surprised to find them 
in session at so late a day, and he feared it must 
be a bad State to need so much legislation! 

In the Senate, early in the week, Mr. Bird of- 
fered an order that the committee on the judiciary 
inquire whether the order of May 3, committing 
“Henry Emery to the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms, to be by him confined in the jail of the 
county of Suffolk for the space of twenty-five 
days, or until the further order of the Senate,”’ 
was obeyed; also that the same committee in- 
quire whether the said Emery, being under sen- 
tence of imprisonment for a term of days by order 
of the Senate can legally be admitted to bail. 
Major Emery was not committed to jail, but held 
in the custody of the sergeant-at-arms until the 
case was brought before the Supreme Court and 
bail was procured. ‘The order was lard over. 

The Senate has declined to put the State toany 
expense to procure cupies of the Surveys of the 
Coast of Massachusetts made by the general gov- 
ernment. : 

Shall the State own its railways! was discussed 
in full on a resolve of the railroad committee rel- 
ative to cheap railway traffic. Mr. Clark of 
Franklin moved to substitute a biil to incorpo- 
rate the Boston and Albany Railway Trust Com- 





The Republican triumph in Connecticut is com- | 
plete—Goy. Jewell being declared legally elected | 
by a majority of 86. 

The /nvestiyator, an upright and outspoken ad- 
vocate of the largest mental freedom, commences | 
its forty-first volume this week. 


The North street mission having bought its 
building Uedicated it on Wednesday siaaiict| 


with musi, speeches, &c, It is one of the best 
of our charities. 

It was like Jordan, Marsh & Co. to lead offin a | 
grand meeting of their employes Thursday even- 
ing in favor of the Museum ot Arts. They are 
imbued with the right public spirit. 

The woman-suffragists have had very success- | 
ful anniversaries in New York city this week. 
Without any new propositions, particularly, the | 
speeches have been able and eloquent. 

The President has quietly sent a considerable 
number of troops to South Carolina, and will | 
promptly use them for the protection of citizens | 
when the civil authorities may prove unable to 
prevent ku-klux outrages. 

Senator Wilson graphically sets forth the hur- 
culean task the Republican party had before it at | 
the close of the war in restoring order to the | 
Southern country, and their success in it, in the 
able speech we print to-day. 

There was a very small vote in West Virginia 
on the amendments to the constitution striking 
the word white out of that instrument and en. 
franchising the ex-rebels, but the amendments 
were carried by a large majority. 

Commissioner Pleasonton, of the Internal Revy- 
enue bureau, has been in town this week at- 
tending the military reiinions, and has received at- 
tentions from a large number of prominent citi- 
zens. Like all other visitors, he is in love with 
Boston. 

The Sunday Chronicle, a bright and newsy sup- 
plement of the Saturday Chronicle of Charlestown, 
had a warm welcome from newspaper men and 
the public of this city last Sunday morning. The | 
slow-going Sunday press will be stimulated by | 

| 





its advent. 
The Universalist seems to be astonished that 





pany, to consist of Avery Plumer, William B. 
Spooner, and others, thirty in number, with. a 
capital of $30 000 000, and providing for a sink- | 
ing fund of $5 000,000. This was advocated by | 
the mover, who said that the State should take | 


a demand that measures should be taken at once. 
Mr. Guodman ot Berkshire believed that the com- 
reduced fares on railruads. Messrs. Bird ot Nor- | 
folk and Howe of Middlesex ot the commitiee de- 


difficulties in the bill. 
long time befure which relief could be obtained, | 
saying that no benefits could accrue to the present 
generation. 
sinking-funds as wrong in principle. 
so many difficulties in the way, it was said, all ; 
that could well be done at present was in passing 
the resolve for an investigation of the whole 
subject by the railroad commissioners. The 

uestion on substituting the bill was lost, by a 
vote of 13 to 17. The report was then recommit- | 
ted, with instructions to report a bill to require 
one or more railroad corporations to run [rains at 
a uniform rate of two cents a mile. 

Tue House has had many debateable matters 
before it, and it has advanced the business credit- 
ably. The ten-hour bill occupied considerable 
time. Messrs. Nutt of Natick, Tarbox of Law- 
rence, Pratt of Braintree and Fairbanks of Fall , 
River took part in the discussivo. Mr. Fuller of 
Cambridge moved an additional amendment to 
provide that the act shall take effect wien all the 
other New England States shall agree to the 
same legislation. This amendment, with others 
by Mr. Adams of Quincy to provide that Do mi- 
nor under the age ot eighteen shall be employed 
in such establisiiments more than sixty hours in 





ingly,’ as well as an amendment by Mr. Arnoid 
ot Northampton, were ail rejected. The amend- 
ment of Mr. Fitzgerald to make the bill applica- 
ble ta all feuwales was restored, when the bill as 
to be engrossed, by a vote of 100 yeas to 6U nays. e 
A bill in addition to acts for the improvement | 
of the harbor at Boston and the Commonwealth , 


possession of the railroads and operate them for — practical Christianity rather than theological as- | 
the benetit of the public. He believed there was | sumptions there may be ground for its wonder. 


Rev. Leonard A. Grimes, is to receive a donation 
il visit from his friends on Monday evening, (the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of his settlement over 

T ist cl h i a oe : : : 
the Twelfth Baptist church in this city,) at the ,.4 journalist, formerly of this city, who recently 
| vestry in Phillips street. 


at that time, and an invitativn to participate is ex- 


upon, after much controversy and considerable 
delay, he has been degraded trom the ministry! pot Jess merit in the accustomed vernacular of the 
|any one week, and by inserting the ray sighs He “couldn’t have been treated more severely Enyli-h-speaking people generally. Al! who say 
if he had run away with the senior warden’s wife. 
Ecclesiastical nonsense like this should be allowed 
no foothold under a republican and non-church- | of so many other writers of America. 


| Mrs. Livermore could address the Twenty-eighth 


Congregational Society of this city acceptably, in | 
view of its tenets. 


if 
| 
A motion was made in the House of Commons, |, 


‘all-embracing reformer, for the disestablishment it 
clared themselves as generally in favor of the ‘of the Church of England. Gladstone and Dis- 
proposed taking possession of railroads, but saw Bae: joined hands in opposition to the motion, learned to write was sold by 
They each objected to the | and, after debate, it waa lost on a division of the | § 
House, by a majority of nearly three hundred. 
Mr. Howe particularly objected to | This shows tie strength of a church in the affec- 
There were | tions of a people accustomed to its forms for 


»t 
iundreds of years. 


That excellent man and truly Christian pastor, 


e 
h 


Any gift of money or 


ended to all his friends. 


i ent’s 


i should be seen by every loyal citizen, 


| cents. 
| who at one time printed a newspaper in Newport. 


the savings banks of Boston had lost $18,000 re- 
cently by injudicious investment in real estate, 
which fact had caused a large withdrawal of mon- 


than aught else to kill the bill. A few days later 
he retracted the statement, saying he was misin- 
formed, This might have been frankness on his 
part, but what comfort do the projectors of the 
“Commonvealth”’ institution get from it? 

Gov. Claflin is logically true to the recommen - 
dation of his inaugural, as well as progressive 
and just in accord with his whoie public career. 
He has nominated to the Council, as Justices of 
the Peace, Mra. Julia Ward Howe of Boston, and 
Miss Mary E. Stevens vf Cambridge. Mrs. 
is well known, and a word for her is not 
needed by any one. Miss Stevens was for many 
years in the Registry of Deeds for Middlesex 
county at East Cambridge, and by her intelli- 
gence, aptness and courtesy won friends of all 


| come to it in good time of their own accord; but who visited the office on busivess. She is now as- 


sociated in business in this city with her father, 
under the style of E. G. Stevens & Daughter, as 


numerous representatives of all arms of the ser- | values sufficiently conservative to protect the | Conveyancers, copyists, and drafters of all kinds 
vice in attendance upon the national encampment | Companies, and at the same time removing a good of instruments pertaining to real and personal es- 


tate, and is rapidly acquiring the same excellent 
reputation that she holds in Middlesex county. 

Gen. Butler met the colored citizens of Boston 
agreeably to promise on Monday evening last, at 
the North Russell street church, Charles Lenox 
Remond presiding, and addressed them in a calm 
and suggestive review of the political situation as 
bearing upon the fortunes of their race. He com- 
menced by alluding to the improved tone of the 
Republican party since March last, and intimated 
the great necessity of harmony and unity in the 
future. Ile took a cheerful view of the present 
situation and prospects of the party. Ile justified 
the action of Congress on the Southern loyalists’ 
protection question, and thought it woald result in 
good, locally and politically. He considered that of 
the two races at the South the colored men are 
more meritorious and better qualified for the re- 
sponsibilities of civil rule than the mass of the 
whites. He testified to the valor and endurance 
of the former during the war, and predicted that 
they would not much longer submit to the wrongs 
putupon them. The General’s remarks were re- 
peatedly and heartily applauded by his crowded 
audience. 


Business Notes. 

The students’ and moderated French lamps 
which Mr. Richard Briggs has for sale are well 
worthy attention from all who burn oil or kero- 
sene, or other fluids. 

Palmer, Bachelders & Co. 
important suggestion this week for every person 
who carries, or expects so to do, a time-keeper. 
Their tine Swiss wacches are unexceptionabie. 
Messrs Hurd & Houghton deem Mrs. Clem- 


Messrs. make an 


“Hand book of Legendary and Mythologi- 
cal Are” a fetter of credit to all the picture -gal- 
leries of Europe. ‘This it is, in truth, and the 
characterization is happy. 

Messrs. Macuilar, Williams & Parker, in their 
retail clothing and furnishing goods departments, 
are in complete erder for spring callers. Some 
great bargains are suyyvested in the former; and 
in all respects their asssitmenis are worthy of at- 
tention. 
issue Bret 
in tasteful attire, a 


Messrs. Osgood & Co. this week 
Harte’s ‘Condensed Novels,’’ 
new and enlarged edition, embodying all his 
brochures of this character. lt includes imita- 
tions ot Charles Reade aud Mr. Disraeli. They 
call attention alzo to the ‘*Household Tennyson,” 
and “Our Eyes.” 

The Home Savings Bank has been in existence 
fifteen months, and received in deposits 33,260,- 
000; it has had 10,456 depositors, and has paid 
two dividends at the rate of 6 and 7 per cent. an- 
nually. Its loans are made on mortgazes of real 
estate, and always sately. It will thus be seen 
the “Ifome” is an excellently managed institu- 
tion. 


Art Notes. 
NILES’S “ADIRONDACKS.” 

At Bird’s gallery, Tremont street, may be seen 
this elegant and impressive painting, representing 
Lake Ausable and the surrounding scenery in bril- 
liant June foliage, and all the fascination which 
belongs to the primeval forest. Lovers of nature 
will find it a most solacing and meritorious 
work. We cordially commend a visit. 

ROTHERMEL’S “GETTYSBURG.” 

This week of military reiinions has been a for- 
tunate one to the managers of this truly great and 
noble painting, for they hive had the warm en- 
;dorsement and encomiums of the hundreds of 
| brave officers and men who have engaged in that 
great struggle. Itis, as a painting, relatively as 
yreat as the battle and victory —well-drawn, liie- 
like, inspiriting, and, seemingly, faultless. It 
The ob- 
server will be more hervic from the view. 

A NEW CHROMO, 

Messrs. Prang & Co, have issued anew chromo, 
entitled “Day’s Work is Done,” after an oil paint- 
ing by Herbert McCord, of New York, of whicha 
critical writer says: “It is greatly admired for its 
truthful and poetical rendering of one of the most 
familiar, yet one of the loveliest, aspects of nature; 
when ‘the day’s work is done’ both by the ‘daz- 
zing wanderer of the heavens’ and the dusty toil- 
ers of the earth; when 

‘The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,’ 
and when even the humblest dwelling or lowliest 
meeting-house is illuminated by the empurpled 
and golden splendors of the sunset. ‘The elements 
of this beautiful composition are as simple as the 
stanzas of Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,’ and as perennially charming; for they 
bring back to memory only the tenderest and 
most refined of the influences of nature, which con- 
stantly make us dream of the diviner possibilities 
ot the beyond. Altogether, this painting must be 
regarded as one of the very few poems in color 
which the year has produced.’”’ This is not too 
extravagant encomium, tor the work is indeed a 
charming bit of quiet, evening, country beauty, 
which will recall to many the hours of youth or 
the pleasures of travel. 


Literary Notes, : 
The title of Dr. C. A. Bartol’s new book, to # 


be issued next October, is “Radical Faith.’ 
The new volume, “Auerican Opportunity,” by 


John Weiss, will be issued on the Lith of June. 


The sheets of Miss Alcott’s “Litth Men” are 


}now passing through the press, and the volume 


will be ready for delivery on the lst of June. 
Autograph letters of Thomas Jefferson were sold 


As Mra. Livermore preachiéd | in this city last Friday, from $1.25 to 32 75; one of 


John Adams tor $7.70, and one of Janes Madison 
or $1.25 
Peter Harvey of this city is to publish a book 


of reminiscences about Daniel Webster. He has 


mittee should have reported a bill providing for | tho other evening, by Mr. Miall, a consistent and , more material for such a book, muci of it new to 


he public, than any other man living. 

A writing-desk on which Benjamin Franklin 
auction on the 
treet at Newport, Rt. I., a few days since for ten 
It was among the effects of his brother, 


The writer of that popular novel, more read 
han praised, and deserving very little praise, 


“Red as a Rose is She,’’ is a Miss Rhoda Brough- 
ton (niece ot Mr. J.S. LeFanu, the Irish novel- 
ist), and she will soon begin a new serial story 


ntitled “Good-by, Sweetheart.’’ Advance sireets 
ave been secured tor Appletons’ Journal. 
Mr. Charles Carroll, an accomplisiied scholar 


returned from a protracted residence in Europe, 
goods, to ease along the road of life the devoted and since has been editor of the A/dime Press, has 
teacher, will be gratefully received by his people received the appointment of Protessor of the 
French and German languages and literature in 
the University of New York (New York city high 
school for boys), and will immediately enter upon 


Rev. Mr. Cheney of Chicago, an Episcopal the discharge ot his official duties, 


clergyman, not admitting that an unbaptized per- | 
son ie ‘“‘unregenerate,”’ as the prayer-book declares, 


omitted the use of that word in the rite; where- Pieces, by Jolin Hay, in which that ve rsatile writer 
—a halt-breth:r in taste and sentiment to Bret 


Harte—presents his dialect poems, with others of 


g 


stablished country. 
Mr. Moses Kimball, an experienced and influ- | in 
ntial legislator, during the debate on the Com- i 


Itis a welcome volume that we have from Os- 
ood & Co.,entitled Pike County Ballads and Other 


ay is an imitator will be undeceived by a pe- 


rusal of these poems, now for the first time gath- 
ered and beautifully garlanded by the publishers 


The electors of Harvard College, at a meeting 
this city on Saturday, suggested the following 
st of names for ballots for five vacancies in the 
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board of overseers, the five retiring members be 
ing placed first: James Lawrence,R. H. Dana, Jr. 
» G.M. Brooks, J. W. Bacon, T. B. Thayer. F. B 
Sanborn, of Springtield; Stephen Saulsbury 
Judge Devens and Rev. William R. Huntingtor 
of Worcester; Rev. John F. Moors of Greenfield 


Rev. Alexander McKensie, and Rev. A. B. Muz- 
zey of Cambridge; Rev. John Weiss of Water- 
town; Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill of Waltham; Wil- a number of choice compositions. 
liam ‘f. Davis of Plymouth; Leverett Saltonstall | studies were much admired; the first in G-major, 
of Newton; Prof. Alpheus Crosby of Salem; Prof. 
J.T. Thayer of Andover, and Wendell Phillips, carole in F-major is full of melody and rezeived 
Join Lowell, Dr. George Derby, Dr. LeBaron hearty applause. 
Russell, George O. Shattuck, George S, Hillard, very pleasing in all the numbers, especially the 
Philip H. Sears, Lemuel Shaw, William Endicott, last, with which we are most familiar. 
Jr., Gen. Charles G. Loring, Josiah G, Abbott this was Beethoven's “Song of Repentance,” ar- 
A good list, as ranged Liszt, which was very brilliantly exe- 
it would be a good thing to have Sanborn an! cuted, as was also the ‘‘Ave Maria’’ by Arcadelt, 
Phillips, not to mention others, elected—particu- whicl: called forth a prolonged encore. 
larly the former, on whom there can be concen- far the most attractive selection, the last, was 


and Charles I.. Fiint, of Boston. 


trated a good measure of support. 


Dramatic Notes. 
THE “BOSTON.” 

Mrs. Booth’s benefit, on Saturday night last, 
called out a very large audience—due as much, 
gallantry will prompt us to say, to Mrs. Booth’s 
merits as an actress as to the great attraction of the 
play of “Julius Cxsar” and its unsurpassed cast. 
Mr. Creswick as “Brutus,” Mr. Bennett as “Cas- 
sius,”’ and Mr. Montgomery as ‘Mark Antony,” 
cannot probably be excelled asa trio in these parts 
by living actors. The noble dignity of the first 
is weil supplemented by the impetuous earnest- 
ness, not to say rashness, of the second, and the 
subtile, insinuating, unquestioned grace, eloquc nce 
and friendship of the third. The stately drama, 


which had these three first-class actors as its lead- | 


ing representatives, went smoothly and grandly 
on, and was the best performance of it that we 
ever witnessed. The applause was hearty and 
frequent, and the calls before the curtain not few. 
Mrs. Booth was all that could be asked as ‘*Por- 
tia,’ though her part isasmallone. Mr. Aldrich, 
as “Julius Caesar,” gave indications of careful 
study and manifest improvement since his first 
Cast in the part with these eminent actors, Mrs 
Booth was made the recipient, at the hands of Mr. 
Bennett, of a splendid tea-service of silver, asa 
testimonial of regard from a few friends. 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson, with “Rip Van Winkle, 
has held the theater during the residue of the 
week, attracting monster audiences, and impart- 
Mr. Jefferson remains 


a week longer. 

fhe popular treasurer of the theater, Mr, J. M. 
Ward, who las been associated with the establish- 
ment for many years, will take his annual benefit 
to-nigiit. The bill is well adapted for a Saturday 
night performance, including the nautical drama, 
“Captain Kvd,” for the first time here, in which 
Yankee Locke and RK. S. Metdrum wiil appear, 
and the tarce, ‘ Wile tor a Day.” 

THE ‘‘GLOBB.”’ 

The presence of Mr. E. L. Davenport in Boston, 
for the purpose of removing his household gods 
to Philadelphia, in which city he will for the pres- 
ent abide, having won a deserved position as 
manager and actor, induced Messrs. Cheney and 
Floyd, at a late hour last week, to change the 
whole contemplated programme of the present 
week, and give Mr. Davenport the benefit of a 
brief engagement. This announcement on Satur- 
day excited quite a furore of expectancy and de- 
light, and consequently it was not surprising to 
find the theater crowded on Monday evening with 
the first representation of Massinger’s favorite 
drama of “A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” in 
which Mr. Davenport exhibits his masterpiece of 
characters in ‘Sie Giles Overreach.”” For a de- 
lineation of craft, sordidness, disappointment, and 


impotent rage, the representation must stand ae | 
one of the great performances of the American | 
The actor is wholly obliterated, and in| 


Stage. 
his place stands the grasping land owner, painted 
in all his repulsive deformity ot character. Every 
detail is elaborated to pertection, yet the art by 
which it is done is wholly hidden. Every tone, 
gesture, movement, serves to heighten the delu- 
sion, and the spectator follows the individual as 
though the veritable Overreach is before him. 
An awtul sense of the utter meanness of a man 
devoid of scruple and feeling fills the mind as the 
climax is reached, and we yield to a thrill o1 
pleasure when he is baulked and coutwitted, even 
in most terrible moments, that justice and right 
have at last triumphed. Mr. Davenport is with- 
out a superior in this delineation, and on both 
Monday and ‘Tnesday the cultivated audience 
present showed that lis power was recognized by 
the community. Mr. Daly give a very easy and 


graceful“ Wellborn,” playing with spirit and en- | 
“Justice | 


thusiasm. Mr. Grithiths showed us 
Greedy,’’ in all his gluttonous disagreeableness to 
satiety. Mr. Lemoyne, as“ Marrall,’’ was a choice 
bit of character-acting—very good. Mr. C. A. 
Stedman, who assumed *Allworth,’’ at short no- 
tice (Mr. Vandenhotf having one of his periodi- 
cal fits of incompatibility with the cast), merits 
praise for the success of hisendeavor, Mr. Rand, 
as “Lord Lovell,” was hardly the generous and 
appreciative lover, and was altogether too slow 
and too tight-mouthed in speech. Mr. 
made an amusing ‘‘Furnace.”’ 
“Margaret Overreach,’’ was very pretty inher 
blonde wig and considerate in acting. Her inter- 
with her father, where he insists on her 
winning “Lord Lovell’’ for a husband, was very 
creditably managed. Mrs, Jones was dignified, 
quiet and well-dressed as ‘Lady Allworth.” 

Ou Wednesday uight “Othello” was presented, 
with Mr. Davenport as the Moor, and Mr. Wal- 
lack as “Iago.” Better characterizations than 
these were witnessed in) Boston. Since 
Iss6 we have seen nearly every actor of reputa- 
tion that has essayed these parts, and, in make-up, 
keenness, incisiveness, gesture, portrayal of pas- 
sion, identification with the character, and all, we 
think none have excelled these two great arusts. 
Phe pertormance was tull of beauties, and the 
setupyg comple e and exact. Mr. Fiske showed 
himself im anew delineation as “Roderigo,”’ and 
succeeded acmiratly. Mr. Daly, as “*Cassio,"’ was 
equally fortunate. Irs. Chantrau made a superb 
“Desdemona,” looking and acting with force and 
discrimination. Mrs. Jones as ‘Emelia’’ was 
creditable. The audience was large and appre- 
ciative, and the applause hearty. The represen- 
tation should be repeated. 

On Tharsday evening “Damon and Pythias’ 
was brought out in great’ magnificence, and 
Messrs. Davenport and Wallack personated the 
tide roles in a manner to win the most unbound- 
ed applause. ‘The house was crowded, and the 
delight general and intense. 

Ihis atternoon, “A New Way to Tay Old 
Debts,” this evening “Damon and Pythias,”’ and 
on Monday evening “Othello,” will be repeated. 
Itis a great pleasure to have Mr. Davenport re- 
main another week 

THE 
Walter Moutgomery has been giving a 


bever 


’ 


MUSEUM.” 
Mr 
Bound of his favorite characters at this establish- 
ment this week, tothe pleasure of crowded houses 
and the result of the discharge of Mr. Charles 
Barron, who could not consent to be supplanted 
as “leading man” by any “star” whatever. Con- 
sequently on Monday night Mr. Hardenbergh 
played © Richmond” to Mr. Montgomery's **Rich- 
ard Third.” 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 
The triends of Mr. Eben Piympton, of the Fra- 
ternity Dramatic Association, tendered him a com- 
testimonial at Fraternity Hall on 
Mr. P. presented for the en- 
tertainment of his friends Planehe’s comedy in 


plimentary 


Tuesvayv evening 
uvscay evening. 


two acts, entited Follies of a Night,’” he assum- 
ing the part of ‘Pierre Palliot,” assisted by 
Messrs. Ford, Hunt, Murray, Lytord and Ons, and 
Misses Smith and Badey; tollowed by the very 
amusing taree of “Old Gooseberry,” in which 
he was assisted by Messrs. Tarbex and Eveleth, 
and Misses White and Smith. Messrs. G. F. 
Witherspoon and G. C. Gott presided at the 
piano, and a duet entitled ‘‘Cheertulness’’ was re- 
markably weil rendered by Miss Milton and Miss 
Spring. Mr. 
to adopt the stage as a profession. 
best wishes of his many friends. 


Phe Tenney Dramatic Association’ announce forth frogs” with great intensity. 
their last entertainment of this season at Mercan- 
It will all respects noble and brilliant. 


tile Hail on Wednesday evening next. 


Melmer | 
Mrs. Hunter, as, 
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- Music Notes. 

PERALO. 
: Perabo’s fourth and last matinee attracted a 
, geod audience, though the much needed and wel- 
1 come rain detained at home many disappointed 
ones, who lost a rare treat. The programme— 
the best and most varied of the series—embraced 
Krause’s 


rendered with great delicacy. St. Bennett’s bar- 


Schumann’s ‘‘Nachstiicke” is 


Following 


But by 


the “andante’’ from Schubert’s D-minor quartette, 
which many niusic lovers will remember as being 
finely rendered a few weeks since at the first con- 
, cert given by the Listemann quartette. It is a 
| very sweet theme with variations, and Mr. Pera- 
| bo’s piano arrangement is a charming transcrij- 
| tion and was very brilliantly performed. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSBRVATORY. 
The concert, on Saturday, at Wesleyan Hall, 
was hardly as satisfactory a3 usual. The pro- 
| gramme was considerably changed, and the ef- 
‘forts of the participants less commendable than 
‘usual. Possibly our mood was not in accord 
| with the occasion. Fearing this, we restrain crit- 
licism, and awaic the next concert with anticipated 
| pleasure. 
THE HANDEL AND HA1 DN FESTIVAL, 
| The first performance of the second triennial 
| festival of this venerable society took place on 
| Tuesday afternoon last, and was fully up to public 
| expectation. It is now generally admitted that 
| Boston presents the best chorus-singing in the 
jcountry. The 650 or 700 voices of this society 
jaro excellently trained, and Mr. Zerrahn has no 
| difficulty in leading them through the most diffi- 
cult passages. The audience was en rapport, and 
consequently there was presaged a delightful en- 
| tertainment. It opened with Nicolai’s overture, 
| tounded on Luther’s choral, ‘in fest bury,” which 
of course finely showed the capabilities of orches- 
|tra, organ and voices alike. It was admirably 
'given. Then came Mr. Cummings, the London 
ltenor, brougut over especially for this festival, 
who essayed “Sound an Alarm,” from Handel’s 
| ‘Judas Maccabeus,”’ and gave evidence of sweet- 
{ness of voice, but not of strength, lacking the 
| resonance which is highly prized by most listen- 
fers. Then followed a four-part song from Men- 
| delssolin’s “Farewell to the Furest,” which, all un- 
| accompanied, showed to universal admiration the 
| skill and transcendent beauty possible to the iiu- 
manutterance. It wasa mighty, harmonious con- 
|mingling of voices, and gathered fresher and 
‘fresher merit from the absence of instruments. 
The swell and decadence of tone were 4s of one 
person, but grand and magnificent in volume. It 
won the wildest enthusiasm, and two verses were 
repeated without the slightest gesture from the 
feonducter. Miss Cary followed with Rossini’s 
“Non pot mesta,”” in excelent taste and tone, and 
then Madame Rudersdorct. svother London celeb- 
rity, of German origin, the leading soprano of 
the festival, gave aselection from the opera of 
‘*Medea,’”’ with a powerful and even brilliant ren- 
idering, which was cordially received. ‘The 
“Hallelujah chorus,” from Beethoven’s “Mount 
/of Olives’’—less impressive and grand than the 
| chorus of the same title from the ‘‘Messiah’”’— 
j and Mendelssolin’s ‘‘Hymn of Praise,” followed, 
| both admirably performed. ‘The latter gave the 
strangers aud our own soloists another opportuni- 
ty to show their quality, and with an increased 
appreciation of their merits. The whole concert 
was an established and glorious success, 

On Wednesday afternoon, the first symphony 
| concert of the festival was given. Madame Ru- 
| dersdoff sang a scena from Mozart’s “Androme- 
| da’’ with preat vigor and dramatic effect and with 
| the most finished vocalization; Miss Phillipps, 
i gave the “Una voce poco fa’ from “The Barber of 
| Seville,’ with charming spirit and animation; 
| Miss Cary contributed a cavatina, ‘Se im’ aban- 
| donni,”’ trom Mercadante’s ‘‘Nitocri,” with most 
| melodious voice and an unexpectionable method; 
}and Miss Mehlig performed Beethoven’s concerto 
}in K-flat for the pianoforte with an intelligence, 
| power and delicacy not matched even by the artiste 
| herself hitherto. The orchestral numbers were 
' Beethoven’s third overture to ‘Leonora,’ Schu- 
| mann’s overture to “Geneveva,”’ Haydn's sym- 
phony in G-major, and Liszi’s **Preludes.” All 
were performed by (ie great orchestra of alundred 
with a skill not unworthy of their great beauty 
and nobleness, yet capable of more finish and pre- 
cision trom greater practice and more frequent 

rehearsals. 
| On Wednesday evening, Mendelssohn's “Eli- 
jah”’ attracted a very large audience, every avail- 
able part of the hall, and the aisles and doorways, 
being densely filled. This oratorio is pure melo- 
/dy throughout, and we have never heard it more 
admirably performed in all the parts. Particu- 
larly noticeable among the solos were the air, ‘‘If 
with all your hearts,’”’ and “‘O, man of God,’’ by 
Mr. Cummings, Madame Rudersdorff’s “What 
| have I to do with thee?”’ and the opening air of 
| the second part, ‘‘Hear ve, Israel.”” Mr. Whitney 
} gained additional laurels in “It is enough, oh 
| Lord,’’ and Miss Phillips’s “O rest in the Lord” 
received a prolonged encore, and was even finer 
/in the repetition than in its first rendering. The 
quartette, “Cast thy burden,’’ was finely sung, the 
voices blending harmoniously. The trio, “Lift 
thine eyes,’’ tor female voices, was also very accep- 
table, and enthusiastically received. The cho- 
ruses were full and spirited, particularly ‘ Hear 
our ery, O Baal,” and the closing chorus in part 
first, ‘‘Jhe waters gather, they rush along,” with 
its beautifully descriptive accompaniment, was 
perhaps the most effective. But Madame Ruders- 
dortf immortalized herself in the quartette, 
“Holy, holy is God.” The immense audience 
were wild with delight; in vain Mr. Zerralin 
waved his baton; they would hear nothing buta 
repetition of the difficult performance, which was | 
rather reluctantly but very finely given. The 
closing chorus was one of the finest, but with the 
habitual rudeness of our hasty Boston audience, 
the excellent rendering was marred and obscured 
by the noisy exit of those indisposed to remain 
unul the close. 

The concert of Thursday afternoon consisted 
lot Gade’s overture ‘‘Nachklange aus Ossian;’’ 

an air from Bach's suite in D, and Schubert's 


symphony in C-major; an aria, ‘Fac ut Portem” 








ings of the 17th and 18th and on the afternoon of 
the 20th inst. The list of talent offered will com- 
pare favorably with that presented at most of the 
first-class concerts, at one dollar a ticket, given 
here this season. Miss Adelaide Phillips is the 
bright particular star, and her associate artists, 
include Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. 
H. Barnabee, Mr. W. H. Fessenden, and Mr. H. 
M.Dow. The price of tickets is singularly low— 
twenty-five cents for admission, and fifty cents for 
reserved seats, only. 
IN GENERAL. 
lt is stated that Mr. Loring B. Barnes has re- 
signed his position as Secretary of the Handel 


and Haydn Society, to take effect at the next an-. 


Monday of May. He has been an indefatigable 


thousands of amateurs and professionals with 
whom he has been broughtincontact. The Pres- 
ident, DrSUpham, will retire at the same time. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 

BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

One of the most thrilling tales oi shipwreck and 
suffering of which we have any record is reported 
by Mrs. S. A. Wheelwright, wife of the United 
States consul to the Argentine Republic, and her 
brother, Arthur S. Doane, who, with Miss A. E. 
Wheelwright, a cousin, and Mrs. Wheelwright’s 
two children, all Boston people, and well known 
in South-end circles, were passengers on the ship 


At that time the captain was sick, and the mate, 
unable to take the bearings of the vessel by solar 
observations, was resorting to dead reckonings, 
when, about 2 o’clock in the morning, the ladies 
were awakened by the cry. of “breakers ahead,” 
succeeded almost immediately by a swell driving 
the vessel upon the rocks with such force that they 
were thrown from their berths to the state-room 
floor. Immediately upon realizing their situation, 
the sailors lost every spark of ccurage, and raised 
the most despairing cries, which were little calcu- 
lated to inspire with hope the helpless women and 
children, and they abandoned themselves to death, 
when the captain said that a long reef of sand was 
discernible, and by the use of a boat and line they 
might break through the surf and reach it. All 
were aroused to new and vigorous effort by this 
faint encouragement, and the attempt was suc- 
cessfully made, both the ladies and all the crew 
being landed in safety, on what, at first, seemed a 
barren island, but was found upon, going further 
back, to be made up of rolling land covered with 
beautiful tropical vegetation, over which horse- 
men were seen approaching with female forms 
among them. They proved to be Portuguese, 
who treated them kindly and undertook to get 
word to the American consul, 100 miles south on 
the coast of Brazil. A tent was made of the saved 
sails of the ship, and al! were huddled together in 
a little space, the sailors indulging in a drunken 
revel caused by the contents of the passengers’ 
wine baskets. The next day they turned their 
faces toward the far-away Rio Grande, travelling 
in carts drawn by oxen, under a tropical sun, over 
a wretched road, and continually exposed to the 
pitiless storms of that country, and preferring to 
sleep at night by the wayside rather than patron- 
ize the miserable hostelries. After ten days of 
this hardship they reached Rio Grande de Sul, 
where they were shown every attention, and start- 
ed for Buenos Ayres by easy conveyances. Ar- 
riving there a new and unlooked-for danger con- 
fronted them, for yellow tever was taking off 500 
persons a day, whose bodies, having no one to 
take care of them, were thrown to the sharks. 
Embarking at once in the clipper ‘‘Serene,’’ they 
reached New York lower bay a few days since, 
and are still in quarantine, though no sign of fever 
has made its appearance in the ship. 


permission to contine his wife in an insane asylum, 
on the ground of mental aberration, has been 
brought to a close, but the decision of the court 
is not yet announced. 
A man entered a horse-car, the other day, 
where there was plenty of room, but no one mak-. 
ing a place for him, he sat down in the middle of 
the car on the floor. The passengers were quick 
enough to accommodate then, though rather late 
to answer the demands of true politeness. 
Oliver Ditson, the music publisher, and his 
wife, were severely but not dangerously hurt, by 
being thrown from their carriage, Monday. Their 
coachman had an ankle broken. New _ horses, 
frightened by a railroad train, were the cause. 
Giles H. Rich, a Boston lawyer, was recently 
entrapped by a wily Mrs. Ballastine, while her 
husband, supposed to be far away, rifled his cloth- 
ing of watch, money and negotiable notes, by 
means of the panel game. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
North Bridgewater voted, Tuesday, not to ac- 
cept the name of Standish, the vote on its adop- 
tion being 427 to 460. 
Mr. Thomas Earle of Worcester, who has been 
uncontrollably insane ever since his unfortunate | 
attempt to rescue his children, who had been taken 
from him, remains at the hospital in a lamentable 
condition, his mind a wreck, and his physical | 
power gradually wasting away. 
Sam Peris, a New York burglar, better known 
as “ Worcester Sam,” was taken to Worcester on 
Wednesday, from New York, where he was ar- 


nual meeting, which is to be held on the last 


worker for the society, but has not been able to 
reconcile all the ambitious and jealousies of the 


‘‘Hellespont,” which stranded on some rocks off . iia 
the coast of Brazil, about the 20th: of February. | By Beer Harte. New and Enlarged Edition. 1 vol. 


After a trial of many months, the case of Dr. BOSTON. 
Charles A. Phelps, United States pension agent | Late Ticnvorn & Fietpa, and Figips, Oscoop & Co. 
in this city, who petitions the Probrate Court for May 13. It 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
3j@ A CARD.—Home SAVINGs Bank, Ma- 
sonic Temple, Tremont street, corner of Boylston street, 
Boston. This institution has been in operation about 
fifteen months, and has received during that time on de- 


posit the sum of three millions t wo hundred and forty- 
five thousand dollars. It has paid two dividends, one 











eent. perannum. It has not lost a dollar; has not tak- 
ena poorrisk nor made a bad investment. It had on 
hand on the first of April last, @ surplus of over ten 
thousand dollars. Deposits commence to draw interest 
from the first day of every month. 
HENRY SMITH, Secretary. 
E. O. ROCK WOOD, Treasurer. 


Boston, May 13, 1871. lt May 13. 


I1@™ MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 43 SUMMER Sr., COR. OF ARCH.—Sixr per 
cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 
from this daté on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and éve per cent. on all other deposits for each and ey- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on che 
deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000. 

Boston, April 29, 1871. 3m Apr. 29. 





NEW BOOKS. 
|. CONDENSED NOVELS. 


16mo. Uniform with ‘‘Poems’’ and “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.”’ With Illustrations. $1.50. 


This edition contains, beside the matter of the previ- 
ous issues, Condensed Novels in the style of Charles 
Reade and Mr. Disraeli. These, like the other paro- 
dies, are done with so remarkable skill as to justify the 
assertion of the Hartford Courant that Mr. Harte’s 
“power of imitation is a sixth sense.”’ 


ll. THE HOUSEHOLD TENNYSON. 


The Complete Poetical Works of AL¥yRrBD TENNYSON, 
l vol. 12mo., bevelled edges, and handsomely stamp- 
ed. With fine Portrait and 60 Illustrations. $1.75. 
taf” AUTHOR'S HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

This popular edition contains all the poems included 
in previous American editions published with Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s sanction; also, some poems which he has omit- 
ted from late editions, but has consented to have repro- 
duced in this issue; and others which have appeared re- 
cently in English periodicals. It is therefore absolutely 
complete, and is THE ONLY COMPLETB EDITION OF 
TENNYSON’S POEMS PUBLISHED IN AMERICA With the 
AUTHOR'S CONSENT. 

It is embellished with a fine Portrait and Sixty Illus- 
trations, and is far the most desirable of the popular 
editions of Tennyson. 


lll. OUR EYES, AND HOW TO TAKE 
CARE OF THEM. 


BY HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

Author of “Diseases of the Eye,”’ etc. Lvol.16mo. $1. 
The purpose of this work, by one of the most distin- 
guished of living oculists, is to explain to parents, 
teachers, and all who have occasion to use their eyes, 
some of the advances recently made in our knowledge 
of the eye, its powers, and proper uses; and to show 
what should be done and what avoided, that sight may 
be enjoyed and preserved. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
To all the Picture-Galleries in Europe. 
Travellers furnished with Mryv. Clement's ‘-Hand- 
book of Legendary and Mythological Art’’ will be 
abundantly furnished with means for enjoying their 

visits to picture-galleries and museums. 
Mr. Eugene Benson, an authority, says in the College 
Courant :— 
“All that we need to explain the stories illustrated or 
the persons represented in the pictures and statues of 
the churches and galleries of Europe may be found in 
Mrs. Clement’s book, which ought to be known to a 
large public.’”’ 
180 Illustrations. 
1 volume, crown Svo, cloth, $3.25. 
PUBLISHED BY 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
The RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 
The Turrp Epirion of this very successful book will 
be ready at all the bookstores on Monday. 
May 13. lt 


RETAIL 


CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 








rested. He is thought to be the ringleader in the 
robbery of the First National Bank of Grafton on 
the night of the 25th of last October, where be- | 
tween $100,000 and $200,000 were stolen. He is the 
seventh one taken on the charge of this robbery, 
within the last tew days. The others are a pro- 


Persis lived at Worcester for several years until | 
about eight montl.s ago, since which time he has | 
been engaged in several extensive robberies in | 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. For | 
months he has eluded the detectives who have | 
been on his track, having once escaped from them | 
in England by jumping trom a train of cars run- | 
ning at full spee!. They got on his track again, | 
Tuesday, and surprised him in bed at daybreak. | 
Ue is a desperate tellow. 
MAINE. 

The Prof. Greeleat who recently died in a mys- 
terious way at Burnham is said to be none of the | 
well-known men of that name. Four Greenleafs 
have sometimes been called professor. First, a 
Vermonter, who wrote the grammar, and is long | 





(Stabat Mater) by Miss Cary; a cavatina from 
Meverbeer’s “Robert le Diable,’”’ by Madame 
Rudersdortf, and Schumann’s concerto for piano- 
torte with orchestra by Miss Marie Krebs. ‘The | 
overture, a fine composition, was well rendered. 
Miss Cary’s rendering of the aria was excellent, 
but the accompaniment was rather too heavy. 
Ihe concerto in all its parts was very finely ren- 
dered, Miss Krebs displaying superior skill and 
excellent execution. Madame Rudersdorff's ren- 
dering was full of power and very fine vocaliza- 
| tion, which elicited an encore, and in return she 
gave with an accompaniment of her own a lively 
and to many a pleasing song, but to those of a 
finer taste it was hardly as welcome. The air 
trom Bach was very pleasing. The most strik- 
ing feature of the programme was the symphony 
in C-major, which 1s a grand composition, and the 
rendering throughout was most excellent. 

On Thursday evening, Handel’s “Israel in 
Egypt” was given, with renewed credit to the 
chorus, notwithstanding the unusual difficulties 
of the work. The greater part of the solo and 
duet numbers were rendered by Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Miss Sterling, Mr. Cummings and Mr. M. 
W. Whitney. Mrs. West was called upoa only 
as second in the duet “The Lord is my strength 
and my song,”’ and pleased all, as she could hard- 
ly iailto do. Mr. Winch, too, was confined to 


Piympton, we understand, intends one number, the duet for two bases, ‘“ The Lord 
He has the 


is a man of war,”’ but admirably gave that. 
Miss Sterling gave the air ‘Their land brought 
Mr. Whitney's 
rendering of the air ‘Wave from wave’ was in 
The great cho- 


consist of a programme of three weil-selected pieces rus, ‘‘He gave them hai!-stones for rain,” was a 
in which a large corps of amateurs will take pertect triumph, and richly merited the unani- 
part—including some of our best—and insirumen- mous request for a repetition, and the others 
tal music by Miss Alice Sawyer and Mr. W. H. went generally with smovuthness, power and wou- 


Dolbeare. 
OPERA BOUFFE 
It will be seem by the announcement elsewhere 


that on the completion of the Jefferson engage- 
tweive 


ment at the *‘Boston’’ we are to have 


dertul effect. 

Yesterday (Friday} there was a grand orches- 
tral and vocal concert enjoyed, too late ‘or no- 
tce this week. This noon there will be an ore 
gan concert by Mr. Lang, this afternoon another 


nights and two matinces of opera bouffe, the com- orchestral and vocal concert, including Beetho- 
pany being that from the Grand Opera House of Yen's Fifth symphony, and this evening selections 
New York, and comprising Miles. Aimee and from Bach's Passion-music and the ‘* Woman of 
Persini, Mons. Gausins, and the entire troupe 5Ssmaria, To-morrow (Sunday) evening the fes- 
which have made that resort so conspicucus tor Uval will close with “The Messiab.” We advise 
the last eight months. The first performance will Certainly all who have not season tickets to se- 
be on Monday, May 22, and the series will em- Cure single tickets at once to these remaining tru- 


brace in rapid succession all the tavorite works. 
IN GENERAL. 
Mrs. Chanirau, who has declined a reengage 


ly great performances. 
MR. A. P, PECK'S POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Mr. Peck announces, as we mentioned a fort- , 
ment at the “Globe” on account of indisposition Bight ago he would, a series of popular con- | 


to share ‘‘leading business” with another lady, certs on the same liberal scale that has marked 
will probably start on a starring tour next season, | his previous enterprises, to be given on the even- 


| Mass., in 1864; and Altred Greenleaf, also * 
mor for many years, still living at Brooklyn, 


' & Diusmore. 


since dead; Simon Greenleaf, law professor in 


| Harvard University and author of a treatise on ev- | 
idence, very popular in Europe, who died at, 


Cambridge, Mass., in 1853; Benjamin Greenleaf, | 
suthor of the mathematical series, a distinguished | 


, teacher from 1813 to 1848, who died at Bradford, | 


' 


VERMONT. | 
The ‘“‘hermit of Champlain,’’ as Isaac Nye has | 
been for many years known, died at Buriington, | 
Ve., on Thursday night last. Fifty years ago he | 
was a merchant in Burlington, of the firm ot Nye | 
He subsequently formed a partner- 
ship with Horace Lane, long since deceased, and | 
in time removed his business to the small wooden | 
store at the head of Nye’s wharf. Over thirty | 
years ago he put up his shutters, and never opened 
his store again. His goods mouldered on the) 
shelves, tor he would seli none ot them. He slept 
in a back room, and a family who lived up-stairs | 
sent him his meals. Thus he has lived a nermit 
lite, attending no gatherings but funerals. and rare- 
ly speaking exceptspokento. Some fitteen years 
ago he took James Fogarty, an Irish lad, to live 
with him, who has been his sole companion ever 
since. He was possessed of abundant property, 
but took no care of it, allowing a lot of valuable 
lumber to rot on the wharf. He was about 80 
years old at his death,and unmarried. The cause 
of his singular seclusion is unknown. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAPPINESS IN FAMILIES. 
If true happiness you'd know, 
How to have it, we will show; 
Teach your children to “keep cool,” 
And obey the “Golden Rule’; 
O'er their habits wateh with care: 
Let them have the pure, fresh air; 
Teach them never to be rude; 
Give them simple, wholesome food: 
Let them always wear good ‘‘Clothes,”’ 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they will find at GeorGr FENNo’'s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





‘DEATHS, ae 








In this city, 6th inst., Charlotte G., wife of Charles 
Hutchins, 47 yrs. 10 mos. 

Tth inst., Mrs. Ann C., wife of Thomas J. Whidden. 

Sth inst., Samuel Sewall Ridgway, 67 yrs. 6 mos. 

Sth inst., suddenly, Mr. James E. Adame, 46 yrs. 

yth inst., Nancy Fellowes, wife of William Whiting. 

llth inst., Edward Riddle. 

In Melrose, 6th inst.. James E. Hickman, 47 yrs. 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., 8th inst., Jerome Manning, son of ; 


40 Franklin Street. 


Jerome B. and Mary E. Cram, 4 yrs. 


fessional burglar ot New York, Charles Gleason, Suits from English Goods............ .......$28 
a saloon-keeper of Worcester named Jim Walsh, (Walking Coat $16, Pantaloous $8, Vest $4.) 
and a fish-peddler by the name of Reuben Persis, Suits from English Goods................. $24 
with his wife and two daughters. They have (Walking Coat 314, Pantaloons $7, Vest $3.) 
been partially examined and held over until Sat- Suits from Scotch Goods....................- $28 
urday, the men under bonds of $50 000 each, and | (Walking Coat $16, Pantaloons $8, Vest 84.) 
the women under bonds of $10 000 each. Sam Suits from Scotch Goods ................... $26 


We have this season manufactured largely from Eng- 
lish and Scotch goods of our own importation, and are 
now prepared to exhibit a fresh and extensive stock of 
seasonable Clothing, made in the very best manner, and 
at reasonable prices. 


(Walking Coat $15, Pantaloons $7.50, Vest $3.50.) 

Also, suits made from Bockhacker’s fine Tricots, in 
Black, Blue and Dahlia; Blue Flannel suits; and suits 
made of American Cassimeres, from the best manufac- 
turers, at from $18 to $30 per suit. 

We havea small lot of Coats of the smallest men’s 
sizes, left over from last season, which we desire to 
close out, and have marked them at 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 
Former prices $10 to $15. 
FIXED PRICES. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS. & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 
Bostox, May 13, 1871. It 


SWISS WATCHES. 


AN ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE SWISS WATCHES, 


OF DESIRABLE MAKES, 


Lately Received, and For Sale at 
LOW RATES 


— BY— 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 


162 Washington St,, 


May ls. BOSTON. 2t 





GERMAN 
STUDENTS’ LAMPS, 


Adapted to Oil or Kerosene, 


— ALSO — 


at the rate of 6 per cent., and one at the rate of 7 per | 


| COMMONWEALT 


13, 167i. 





FURNISHING GOODS 
DEPARTMENT. 





ay 


We would invite attention in this department to our 
| specialty of “W HITE SHIRTS,’’ 
TO ORDER, 
Six for Seventeen Dollars, 
made in any desired style, and warranted to fit, and 
READY MADE, 

“THE PERFECT SHIRT.” 
j Blue Letter Quality. ............5.0 0.0. e000 +. $2.00 each 
| Black ‘ se RYE pose pe a RS aes oe $2.50 “ 
; Red“ Teeter eter eee es $3.00 “ 

Also toa fine line of FANCY SHIRTS, at $2 each, 
; and a large yariety of Boating and Travelling Shirts. 





MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 
Boston, May 13, 1871. lt 








OF 
MASSACHOSETTS. 





To All Town and City Agencics: 
THE STATE LIQUOR COMMISSIONER'S 
Office for the sale of pure Liquors for Medicinal and 
Mechanical purposes, 
No. 22 Custom House Sireet. 
BOSTON. 


ALL LIQUORS sold at this Office are first analyzed 
by Dr. S. Dana Hayus, the official State Assayer. 


J. A. BRODHEAD, 


COMMISSIONER, 





NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR 
NEW BUILDING, 
76, 78, 80 and 82 
FRIEND STREET, 


Next to the corner of Hanover street, a few doors be 
low their Old Stand. 


WORCESTER’S 
ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY! 


1854 PAGES! 
OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS: 
THE LARGEST ! 
THE CHEAPEST ! 
; THE BEST! 
(a> The BEST SCHOLARS USE IT, and PREFER it. 

BUY WORCESTER and 

WAVE THE BEST. 

For sale by all booksellers. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


PUBLISIITERS, 
17 Milk Strect, BOSTON. 


- HOWLAND & JONES, 


(Successors to Oris Norcross & Co.,) 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS WARE 
IMPORTERS, 

23 and 24 South Market Street, 


(Opposite the Dome of Faneuil Hall Market.) 
Just landed by late ships, full invoices 
WHITE GRANITE, 
Of the different English Manufactures, including T. & 
R. BOOTE’S PRIZE MEDAL WARE. 
— ALSO — 
John Edwards's New “ Havre” and “Cale 


nis’? SemiePorcelain, or Porcelain de 
Terra, now so much sought after. 





FRENCH CHINA, 
Recent Importatious, 

Embracing full lines of the Staple White, or New Mod- 

els; also, Gold Band and Color and Gold Decorations, 

in Dinner, Tea and Toilet Ware, Cuspadores, Vases, &c. 


Extra Thick Hotel Ware, 
By the package, or repacked in lots to suit. 

The above goods are fresh from the Potteries in Eu- 
rope, are well suited to the wants of the city and coun- 
try trade, and will be sold at the lowest REDUCED 
market values, by ths package, or in lots to suit. 


FRUIT JARS. 
Mason’s, Millville, Gem and others, throughout the 
season, at the lowest manufacturers’ rates. 
GREAT DISCOUNT 

IN PRICES OF 


FURNITURE. 


To reduce our Stock we will sell our suits of 


PARLOR FURNITURE 


AT A KEDUCTION OF 
$50 to $125 a Suit on Present Prices. 
The purchasers to select the Coverings to suit their 
tastes. 
This is a great inducement to those in want of first- 
class Furniture. 


HENRY A. TURNER & CO., 


31L West Street. : 
- PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
ARSANA OF SPIRITUALISM. 


A manual of 
SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By HUDSON TUTTLE. 

This work embodies the results of the author’s re- 
searches and experience during the past twenty years, 
and is, without doubt, the most thorough presentation 
of the subject of modern Spiritualism before the public. 
Dealing, as it does, with a question in which the in- 
terest of all mankind is eentered, it cannot fail to com- 
mand universal attention. Accepting generally-admit- 
ted truths as its basis, it builds on facts, and appeals, 
not to passions and prejudices, but to impartial reason 
and common sense. It is just the book to place in the 
hands of every individual who would know what Spir- 
itualism !s—what it is that is waking the world to new 
hopes and a:pirations, and planting a tree of life be- 
side every man’s door. 

1 vol., 455 pages. 12mo, bound in cloth. With por- 
trait of the author. Price $2.00. Sent by mail, 


postpaid. A D A M S & c 0. ; 


PUBLISHERS, 
25 Bromfield Street. 





rs —- PE * — 
Tapestry Carpets, 
AT $1.00, $1.00, $1.00 PER YARD. 
ALL-WOOL CARPETS, STRAW MAT- 





FRENCH MODERATEUR LAMPS, 


In Various Styles of Casings. | 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


Corner of School and Washington Sts. 
May »y. lt 


TO 
MERCHANT TAILORS. 


You are Invited te Call and Examine Oar 

















| IMPORTATION 


SPRING WOOLLENS, | 


AMONG WHICH ARE MANY | 


NOVELTIES 


Never Before Shewn in this Market. 


HORSWELL, | 
KINSLEY | 
& FRENCH, | 





TINGS AND OIL-CLOTHS 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


BEST ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


IN NEW DESIGNS. 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


66 Hanover Street, 


Usper Tue American Hovse. 


/SPEAK- 


PHILBRICK’S 
ERS. 
BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 
THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 
For High Schools and Academies. 613 pages. Pric 
: 2.25. 

THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 
For Primary Schools and Children from six to twelve 
rears of age. 10) pages. Price 6 cents. 

These are the latest and best Speakers published 

Sent by mail on reeipt of price. ublished by 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
Successors to Taggard & Thompson, 


| CV., Marshall, Mich. 


7-30 GOLD LOAN 


— OF THE — 


| 
| 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD | 
| 


RAPID PROGRESS OF THE WORK! 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 








The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, (begun | 
| July last), is being pushed forward with great energy 
| from both extremities of the line. Several thousand | 
men areemployed in Minnesota and on the Pacitic coast. | 
| The grade is nearly completed 266 miles westward from | 
Lake Superior; trains are running over 130 miles of fin- | 
ished road, and track-laying is rapidly progressing to- | 
ward the eastern border of Dakota. Including its pur- | 
chase of the St. Paul and Pacitic Road, the Northern 
Pacitic Company now has 413 miles of completed road, | 
py by September next this will be increased to at least 


A GOOD INVESTMENT.—Jay Cooke & Co. are now 
selling and unhesitatingly recommend, as a Profitable 
and perfectly Safe investment, the First 
Land Grant Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacitic Rail- 
road Company. They have 30 years to run, bear Seven 


per cent. currency) and are secured by first and only 
mortgage on the ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIPMENTS, 
and also, as fast as the Road is completed. on 

23,000 ACRES 
500 Acres for each 31000 Bond. They areexempt from 
U.5.Tax; Principal and Interest are payable in Gold; 
Denominations: Coupons, $100 to $ludv; Registered 
$100 to $10,000. 

LANDS FOR BONDS.—Northern Pacitic 7.30's are 
at ajl times receivable at TEN PER CENT. ABOVE PAR, 
in exchange for the Company's Lands, at their lowest 
cash price. This renders them practically INTEREST 
BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 

SINKING FUND.—The proceeds of all sales of 
Lanus are required to be devoted to the re-purchase and 
cancellation of the First Mortgage Bonds of the Com- 
many. The Land Grant of the Koad exceeds Fifty Mil- 
ion Acres, This immense Sinking Fund will undoubt- 
edly cancel the principal of the Company's bonded debt 
before it falls due. i 
rate of interest, there is no investment, accessible to the 
people, which is more PROFITABLE OR SAFE. 

HANGING U. 8. FIVE-TWENTIES. —The suc- 
cess of the New Government 6 per cent. Loan will com- 

21 the early surrender of United States 6 per cents. 
Many holders of Five-Twenties are now exchanging 
them for Northern Pacitic Seven-Thirties, thus realizing 


income. 


exchange for Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties. Ex- 
PRESS CHARGES on Money or Bond: received, and on 
Seven-Thirties senc in return, will be paid by the 
Financial Agents. Full information, maps, pamphlets, 
etc., can be obtained on application at any agency, or 
from the undersigned. For sale by 
JAY COOKE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Paeitic Railroad Co. 
By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout the 
country. 
AND BY 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
Maine, Boston. 


ALSO BY 
TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY. 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. 
WALKER & MERRIAM. 

STONE & DOW NER. 

PARKER & COBB. 

Cc. D. HEAD & T. H. PERKINS. 
BECK BROTHERS. 


C. Ae PUTNAM. 

STEVENS, AMORY & CO. 
RICHARDSON, HILL & CO. 
GILBERT, ATWOOD & Co. 
CLARK & JONES. 

JAMES HAMMETT. 

Gro. WASHINGTON WARREN, Charles- 
town. eop3sm Apr. 15. 


1871. 





WE ARE NOW OPENING a very large and finely- 
selected stock of 


CARPETINGS, 


CONSISTING OF 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, 
THRLE-PLY, 
SUPERFINE, 
AND ALL THE CHEAPER GRADES, | 


TOGETHER WITH 


OIL CLOTHS, MATTING, MATS, RUGS, | 


—AND— 





Window Shades. 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO., 
93 Court & 5 Hanover Sts., 
BOSTON. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


WATCHES. 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS 


Have just received a new invoice of 


EKEGREN WATCHES, 


With *“*Reed’s Patent Regulator,” by which 
these watches can be Regulated with the 


greatest exactness. 


Every wearer of a Watch knows the difli- 


culty of moving the r gulator with the delice | 
cacy required to correct small variations. 
By this simple arrangement the rezulator 
may be moved with anaccuracy and certain- 
ty not attainable by any other method. 

C., M. & F., having purchased the Patent 
Right to attach this regulator, are prepared 
to apply it to any watch that will admit of it. 


240 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 








BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


ONLY 


TIE MLESDAT, 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 


| 
— or— | 
Chocolate and Cocoa, | 
| 

| 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paria Exposition, has been awarded | 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker's Prepared Vocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Vocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
ad flavor. Also, pure C:.ocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of eweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





~2() A WEEK paid. If you want business, 
e,) send stamp to Nove.ty Co., Saco, Me. Ely Apli 
GENTS, READ THIS! We wIL. Pay 
ve AGENTS A SALARY OF $3) PER WEEK and ex- | 
penses, or allow a@ large commission, to sell our new | 
and wonderful inventions. Address ‘M. WAGNER & 
R6m Feb. 18. 


VV Ane ee ($20 per day) to sell 
the celebrated HUME SHUTTE SEWING MA- 
Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch"’ | 
alike on both sides), and ts fully licensed. The best and | 
cheapest family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- | 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CU., Boston, Mass., Pitte- 
burgh, Pa., Chicago, Iil., or St. Louis, Mo. Ely 3510 


*OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
aN scriber has been duly appointed Administrator of 
the estate of EDWARD T. TAYLOR, late of Boston in 
the County of Suffolk, deceased, and has taken upon 
himself that trust by giving bonds, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upon the estate of said de- 
ceased are required to exhibit the same; and all persona 
indebted to said estate are called upon to make pay- | 
ment to him. THOMAS RUSSELL, 

Boston, April 28, 1871. Administrator. 
Apr. 2. St 


WV ANTED—AGENTS: ($75 to $250 per 


CHINE. 








month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE | 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and em- 
broider ina most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. re will 
pay #1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, | 


| more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It 


makes the ‘Elastic Lock-Stitch."" Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from 875 to #2) 


per month and expenses, or a commission from which 





25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


| 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & | 
CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo., | 
or Chicago, Ill. k3m Apr. 29. 


ENTERTAIN MENTS. 








THE GLOBE. 
Mr. ARTHUR CHEMER 066.6 .0ecc 06. cccss PROPRIETOR. 
Mr. Wm. R. Floyp....... Sicuvaunvceveumets MaNaGer. 


Mr. E. L. DAVENPORT, Mr. J. W. WAL 
LACK, and the Excellent Company. ” 
This (Saturday) afternoon, 
A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
This (Saturday) evening, at 7.45, 
DAMON AND PYTHIAS and Molly Dear. 
On Monday, 15th, 
OTHELLO, 


Mortgage | 


and Three-Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 | 


OF LAND to every mile of track, or 


With their ample security and high | 


a handsome profit, and greatly increasing their yearly | 


t 
8 .—All marketable Stocks and 
Bouds wiil be received at their highest current price in | 


General Agents for Massachusetts, New Hampshire and | 
| 


| GEO. W. WARE & CO.. 


| to be succeeded nightly and on Saturday afternoon b 
; a choice performance, in which the great artists will 
| appear. 
Ge OS RRA EG TLS 
' 

i 


BOSTON THEATER. 


| Mr. J. B. Boorit........ 65.00% . LasSEE AND MANAGER, 





This (Saturday) afternoon, 


MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, 


in Dion Boucicault's adaptation of 


| RIP VAN WINKLE ; 


Or, The Sleep of Twenty Years. 
1 Rip Van Wiokleici ccc Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
| This (Saturday) evening, Benetit of JOHN M. WARD, 
| Treasurer, on which oceasion Mr. R. S. Meldrum and 
| Yankee Locke will appear in the Nautical Drama (first 
| time here), of Captain Kyd and the screaming 
Yankee specialty, Wife fora Day. 
| On Monday evening, May 15, tirst performance of the 
concluding week of Mr. JEFFERSON'S engagement, 
| in “Rip Van Winkle.” 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


second 'riennial Festival. 








| SATURDAY, May 13, at 12 o'clock, 
| ORGAN CONCERT. 
B.S. LRGs etsis cas gees Radacicceamuates Organist. 





SATURDAY P. M., May 13, at 3 o’clock, 
| Grand Orchestral and Vocal Concert. 
| BEETHOVEN'S FIFTH SYMPHONY, 
| BY THE 
| GRAND GRCHESTRA, 
MIss PHILLIPPs, : 
MIss MEHLIG. 
SATURDAY EVENING, May 13, at 8 o'clock, 
| Selections from the 
PASSION MUSIC 
AND THE 
WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 
SUNDAY EVENING, May lf, at 74 o'clock, 
THE MESSIAH, 
| which will close the Bestival. 





CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor. 





GENERAL ADMISSION—ToO all Concerts and Orato- 
rios, ONE DOLLAR EACH, with ONE DOLLAR and 


| TWO DOLLARS extra, according to location, for secured 
| seats for the Oratorios. 


For the afternoon Concert the extra charge for se- 
cured seats will be FIFTY CENTS and ONE DOLLAR, ac- 


| cording to location. 


May 13. lt 
BOSTON THEATER. 


CARD. 


The undersigned has the honor of announcing that, in 
compliance with repeated requests of many patrons of 
this establishment, he has succeeded in pertecting ar- 
rangements with Mr. JAMES FISK, Jr., of the 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE, New York, for a series of 
representations of 


OPERA BOUFFE, 


the initial performance of which will take place on 


MONDAY EVENING, May 22d, 1871. 


LORING B. BARNES, Secretary. 


The season will be limited to 
12 Nights and 2 Matinees. 


The Repertoire will include many works entirely new 
to a Boston audience, especially enumerating Les Brig- 
ands, Les Georgiennes, La Princesse de Trebizonde, La 
Petit Faust, etc. These, with the popular Operas, La 
Perichole, Barbe Bleue, Orphee aux Enfers, La Belle 
Helene, La Grande Duchesse, ete., will pe produced in 
rapid succession. 

MLLE. AIMEE, the Queen of Comic Opera; MLLE. 
PERSINI, the brilliant cantatrice; MONS. GAUSLNS, 
the favorite Tenor, and the ENTIRE TROUPE of tal- 
euted artists who have for the last 


EIGHT MONTHS 

crowded the Grand Opera House, New York, with the 
elite of the 

Fashionable, Musical and Lutellectual 

World, 

induces the undersigned to offer the citizens of Boston 
and vicinity an unexceptionable entertainment, to 
which he respectfully directs their attention, and sollie- 
its their patronage. J.B. BOOTH. 

May 13. tf 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Wednesday Evening, May 17, 
Thursday Evening, May 18, 
Saturday Afternoon, May 20, 


THREE POPULAR CONCERTS, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


MR. A. P. PIECK, 
By the following well-known Artists: 
Mrs. H. M. SMITH, Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS: 
Mr. W. H. FESSENDEN, Mr. H. C. BARNABEE and 


Mr. B. J. LANG. 

Mr. H. G. TUCKER and Mr. HOWARD M. DOW, 
Accompanists. 

Mr. H. C. Barnabee, Director. 





Porccar Prices. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats 


25 cents extra—for sale at the Hall. 
Evening Concerts at 8; Afternoon Concert at 3. 
May ls. it 


NILES'S GREAT PAINTING 


—OP THE— 
ADIRONDACKS, 
On Exhibition at the Art-Gallery of — ms BIRD 


& CU., 146 Tremunt street. t ay 13. 
ROTHERMEL'S GREAT STATE PAINTING 


OF THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, 


IS NOW ON EXHIBITION (fora very short time,) at 


THE MEIONAON, TREMONT TEMPLE. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 
Admission 25 cents. 
Take your Opera Glassea. tf Apr. 22. 





al ~ ¥ 
CHOICE GROCERIES, 
AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

Extra and Medium grades FLOUR, Kentucky Sugar 
Cured (Golden) HAMS, PHILLIPS'S BEAC H DUN 
FISH; genuine Irish and Scotch OAT MEAL; Dr 
Ridge’s PATENT FOOD. Liebig’s PATENT FOOD and 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. aoe 

Fine Volong, Japan and Breakfast TEAS. Of 

COPREES 
we make a specialty, and the Fine Arabic, Mocha and 
Old Government Java, roasted in 


NEW PATENT SILVER-LINEO ROASTER, 


Is superior in flavor and cheaper than any other in mar- 
ket. With a large variety of 


FANCY GROCERIES, 


Which we shall sell at the lowest cash prices. 


JOHN C. FERNALD & CO., 


27 BOYLSTON STREET. 


157 Tremont Street, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
FURNITURE 


— AXD— 
j 


UPHOLSTERY GO00D8, 
INCLUDING 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Fuarni- 
tare, Lace and Drapery Curtains and 
Window Shades. 


ALL AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
JAMES TOLMAN, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


114 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





A large and well-selected stock of 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 60008, 


| Always on hand, which will be made up in the best 


manner, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
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The Southern Atrocities. 


SPEECH OF 
HON. HENRY WILSON, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


In the United States Senate, April 13, 1871, on the bill for 
the proper enforcement of the fourteenth amendment. 


[From the Congressional Globe.} 

Mr. President :—Six years have passed since the 
army of northern Virginia, that bore upon its bay- 
onets the last hopes of the rebelliop, surrendered 
at Appomattox. During these years the air has 
been laden with the tidings of burnings, scourgings 


and murderings- Schoolhouses and churches 
have been given tothe flames. Thousands, guil- 
ty of no offense against the laws of their country, 
have been lashed or maimed or murdered. From 
the smitten race that bore for more than two 
centuries the heavy burdens of personal servitude, 
from loyal men who were “among the faithless 
faithful found,” fiom citizens who have sought 
homes in the land many of them had stained with 
their blood, there come to our ears imploring ap- 
peals for that protection the republic owes to all 
her children. Shall these deeds, authenticated by 
the testimonies of men of stainless honor, be ex- 
tenuated, excused or denied in these chambers? 
Shall these appeals be unheeded by the represen- 
tatives of the nation? _ 

Sir, during this six weeks’ debate in both 
Houses of Congress, Senators and Representatives 
have excused and extenuated acts that pain the 
ear and sicken the soul. Facts attested by evi- 
dences as complete and conclusive as are the acts 
of the great rebellion are doubted or denied. When 
excuses and denials are unavailing, it is sought to 
justify these crimes against humanity by denun- 
ciations of the reconstruction measures and the 
legislation of the redrganized State governments. 
The reconstruction measures are pronounced un- 
constitutional, arbitrary and oppressive. The ad- 
ministration of the reconstructed governments is 
declared to be both weak and wicked. The 
bloody deeds of the Ku-Klux Klans are thus ex- 
cused and apologized for, if not justified. 

Sir, Senators and Representatives who thus ex- 

cuse or extenuate the crimes of lawless bands of 
secret assassins have forgotten that fortwenty- 
two montlis after the rebel armies had been dis- 
banded the governments of the rebel States 
were under the complete control of the old slave- 
masters of the South. They controlled the State 
governments; they framed the laws; they admin- 
istered thelaws. During the years 1865 and 1866, 
betore the reconstruction measures had passed 
Congress, befure the right of suffrage had been 
given to the colored race, before those State gov- 
ernments had passed into the control of “nigger,” 
“carpet-bagger,” or ‘‘scalawag,” the rebels of 
the South ruled and lorded it over those States. 
During those years of rebel rule more lashings, 
more scourgings, and more maimings, of the black 
race were perpetrated than during any two years 
since the suppression of the rebellion. 

Yes, sir, in the years 1865 and 1866, when the 
rebel States were under the complete control of 
the men who claimed the right to rule those 
States, and whose claim is accepted, and advocat- 
ed, too, in these chambers, more outrages were 
perpetrated upon the colored race under the forms 
of law, and against law, than have been commit- 
ted during the past two years. I hesitate not to 
assert that under those two years of rebel rule 
there were inflicted at least one hundred blows 
upon the colored race for every one they have re- 
ceived from the Ku-Kluk Klans in the years 1869 
and 1870. The number of maiminga was far 
greater, and even the number of murders was 
greater. Before the enactment of tle reconstruc- 
tion measures, for which Congress is so bitterly 
assailed; before the negro was given the right of 
suffrage; before those State governments passed 
into the control of the despised “scalawag”’ or the 
hated “carpet-bagger;”’ when the State govern- 
ments were under the supreme control of the old 
rebel slaveholding class, hatred of the negro and 
of the policy of emancipation blazed forth in cruel 
and inhuman legislation, and in deeds of violence 
and wrong. The evidences are overwhelming, 
complete, cgnclusive; never to be questioned, nev- 
er to be depied. 

Soon affer the suppression of the rebellion the 
honorable ;Scnator ftom Missouri [Mr. Schurz] 
was sent ‘by. President Johnson on a mission 
through the sites lately in rebellion to inquire 
into and Teport upon their condition. That report, 
with its accompanying documents of more than 
one hundred pages, is before me. It is a master- 
ly presentation of the condition of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana. In 
this tour ot observation General Schurz found “an 
utter absence of national feeling” and ‘an entire 
absence of that national spirit which forms the ba- 
sis of true loyalty and patriotism.’”? He found 
that “‘although the freedman is no longer consid- 
ered the property of the individual master, he is 
considered the slave of society ;” and that the no- 
tion still held potent sway over the minds of the 
masses that ‘‘the elevation of the blacks will be 
the degradation of the whites.” He found that 
the slave-masters were more jealous of their au- 
thority than before emancipation; that ‘‘the prac- 
tice of corporal punishment is still continued to a 
great extent;” and that ‘‘the habit is so inveter- 
ate with a great many persons as to render on the 
least provocation the impulse to whip a negro al- 
most irresistible.” He found, too, that the non- 
slaveholding whites ‘‘are possessed by a singular- 
ly bitter and vindictive feeling against the color- 
ed race since the negro has ceased to be proper- 
ty ;” and that “the maiming and killing of colored 
men seems to be looked upon by many as one of 
those venial offenses which must be forgiven to 
the outraged feelings of a wronged and robbed 
people.’’ With these sentiments and feelings of 
the late slaveholding and the non-slaveholding 
whites of the South, it is not surprising that he 
found that “the number of murders and assaults 
perpetrated upon negroes is very great;” and that 
he saw with his own eyes the scourged, maimed, 
bleeding and dead victims of hate and lawlessness 

Sir, letters of generals and other officers of the 
army, which accompany this report of General 
Schurz, present a record of cruelty, inhumanity 
and crime both sickening and appalling. Within 
a hundred days atter Lee’s surrender Genera! 
Fessenden, son of the late Senator Fessenden, re- 
ported from Winnsborough, South Carolina, to 
General Gilmore that “a spirit of bitterness and 
persecution manifested itself toward the negroes ;” 
that “they are shot and abused by men who an- 
nounced their determination to take the law into 
their own hands in defiance of our authority,” and 
that ‘‘to protect the negro and punish these still 
rebellious individuals it will be necessary to have 
this country pretty thickly settled with soldiers.” 
A few days atter this report was made Major Gen- 
eral Gilmore, then commanding in South Caroli- 
na, in a letter to General Schurz, said that ne- 
groes were retained on the plantations in portions 
of South Carolina “through ignorance or uncer- 
tainty of their rights, and partly through fear of 
their former masters and the severe discipline un- 
lawtully entorced by them.’’ General Hatch, 
about the same time, then commanding in Charles- 
ton, wrote that ‘the old leaders still hope to obtain 
control ot the State, and then to pass laws with ref- 
erence to the colored people which shall virtually 
reestablish slavery.’’ The first Legislature of the 
State, under President Johnson's policy of recon- 
struction, a few months later, passed laws that re- 
duced the emancipated freedman into a mere serf, 
the slave of society. 

Early in August, 1865, General Steadman ex- 
pressed to General Schurz the opinion that the 
planters of Georgia had “absolutely no conception 
of what free labor is;” and General Croxton, an- 
other gallant soldier, reported that there were “no 
loyal people in Georgia except the negroes ;” that 
the people of Georgia would at once by legislation, 
after the recognition of their State government, 
“reduce the treedmen to a condition worse than 
slavery.”’ 

General Thomas K. Smith, who had been in 
command of the southern district of Alabama, de- 
clared the administration ot the municipal law in 
Alabama to be a “farce,’”’ and that ‘the ministers 
ot the law themselves were too often desperadoes 
and engaged in the perpetration of the very crime 
they are sent forth to prohibit or punish.” 

Cantain W. A. Poillon, indorsed by General 
Smith asa gentleman of high character, and the 
lacts stated by him of his own personal knowl- 
edge to be true, in a letter dated at Mobile said :— 

The lite of the freedman is at the mercy of any 
villain whose hatred or caprice incites to murder. 

Organized patrols with negro-hounds keep guard 
over the thoroughfares, bands of lawless robbers 
traverse the country, and the unfortunate who at- 
tempts escape, or he who returns for his wife or 
child, is waylaid or pursued with hounds and shot 
or huog. Laborers on the plantations are forced 
to remain and toil without hope of remuneration. 
Others have made the cropand are now driven off 
to reach Mobile or starve; scarcely any of them 
have rags enough to cover them.” 

Ina letter dated the 29th of July, of that year, 


Captain Poillon, atter giving an account of be-; 


tween twenty and thirty murders that had been 
perpetrated in a few weeks in the counties of 
— Choctaw, Washington and Marengo, 
said :— 

“Murder, with his ghostly train, stalks abroad 
at noon-day and revels in undisguised carnage, 
while the bewildered and terrified freedmen know 
not what todo. To leave is death; to remain is 
to suffer the increased burden imposed upon them 
by the cruel taskmaster, whose only interest is 
their labor, wrung trom them by every device an 
inhuman ingenuity can devise. Hence, the lash 
and murder are resorted to to intimidate those 
whom fear of an awiul death alone causes to re- 
main, while patrols and negro dogs and spies 


4 constant guard over these unfortunate peo- 
e.”” 


Such was the condition of affairs in Alabama 
four months after hostilities had ceased, and while 
the rebels bore sway. : 

In Mississippi the condition of the negro, if pos- 
sible, was more pitiable than in South Carolina, 
Georgia or Alabama. Colonel Haynes, of the first 
Texas cavalry, himself a slave-holder before the 
war, ina report dated at Vicksburg on the 8th of 
July, states that the newspapers in that State were 
maintaining that the emancipation proclamation 
was unconstitutional and void; that it was a ques- 
tion whether or not the State should adopt the sys- 
tem of gradual emancipation, and that if the pro- 
tection and care of the nation were taken from the 
freedmen, the people of Mississippi “will ti- 
cally reéstablish slavery more grinding an 
potic than of old.” : 

Colonel Samuel Thomas, assistant commission- 
er for the Freedmen’s Bureau for the State of Mis- 
sissippi, says :— 

“Wherever I go—the street, the shop, the house, 
the hotel or the steamboat—I hear the people talk 
in such a way as to indicate that they are yet un- 
able to conceive of the negro as possessing any 
rights at all. Men who are honorable in their 
dealings with their white neighbors will cheat a 
negro without feeling a single twinge of their hon- 
or. Tokill a negro they do not deem murder; 
to debauch a negro woman they do not think for- 
nication; to take the property away from a negro 
they do not consider robbery. The people boast 
that when they get freedmen’s affairs in their own 
hands, to use their own classic expression, ‘the 
niggers will catch hell.’ ’’ 

Colonel Thomas further says that :— 

‘All the trickery, chicanery and political pow- 
er possible are being brought to bear on the poor 
negro to make him do the hard labor for the whites 
as in days ofold. They steadily refuse to sell or 
lease lands to black men. Colored mechanics of 
this city, who have made several thousand dollars 
during the last two years, find it impossible to buy 
even land enough to put a house on; yet white 
men can purchase any amount ofland. The whites 
know that if negroes are not allowed to acquire 
property or become landholders they must ulti- 
mately return to plantation labor and work for 
wages that will barely support themselves and 
families, and they feel that this kind of slavery 
wi!l be better than none at all.” 

Colonel Brinkerhoff, reporting to General How- 
ard from Clinton, in that State, early in July, 
states that there was forming a party in favor ofa 
system of apprenticeship or involuntary servitude ; 
that negroes were frequently driven froin planta- 
tions, the dogs sometimes set upon them, and they 
were often met upon the highway by white men 
they never saw before and beaten with clubs and 
canes without offering either provocation or resist- 
ance.’ 

Captain Webber, ina report to Colonel Thomas, 
states that :— 

“The prejudices of the citizens are very strong 
against the negro; he is considered to be deserving 
of the same treatment a mule gets; in many cases 
not as kind; as it is unprofitable to kill or maim a 
mule, but the breaking of the neck of the free ne- 
gro is nobody’s loss.”’ 

Major General Osterhaus, writing from the 
capital of the State in August, emphatically 
8a 


des- 


8:— 
where is no doubt whatever that the state of af- 
fairs would be intolerable for all Union men, all 
recent immigrants from the North, and all negroes, 
the moment the protection of the United States 
troops was withdrawn.” 

About the same time Colonel Gilchrist, in a re- 
port to Major Gordon, assistant adjutant-general, 
from Jackson, states that a class of armed men 
were travelling with no visible means of support, 
were riding over the State boasting of Jeff Davis 
and the number of Yankees they had killed, and 
that tle negroes complained that they were often 
robbed by these men; that “if any resistance is 
made death is pretty sure to be the result; or if 
the poor negro is so unfortunate as to appear to 
recognize his persecutors, h2 can then expect noth- 
ing less; negroesare often shot just out of wanton 
cruelty ;” and he refers to a large number of out- 
rages and murders reported to him. With suci 
sentiments and such action it is not surprising that 
the Legislature of Mississippi shoul! enact a biack 
code of inhumanities that reduced the freedman to 
a condition more abject, cruel and pitiable than 
chattel-slavery itself. 

In September, Major General Canby, a gentle- 
man of candor and judgment, in a letter dated at 
New Orleans, admitted that ‘‘political and com- 
mercial combinations against the North were gain- 
ing strength and confidence every day.”’ Lieuten- 
ant Stickney, writing from Shreveport, declares 
that the civil authorities were not willing to grant 
the freedmen the rights to which their freedom 
entitled them, and ordinances were passed in sev- 
eral of the parishes and corporate towns forbidding 
the negro, without a special permit from his em- 
ployer, to pass within the limits of the parish or 
town, to be found out after ten o’clock at night, 
to rent or keep a house, and required him to be in 
the regular service of some white person, and oth- 
er arbitrary enactmentsthat were wholly inconsis- 
tent with the rights of freemen. 

Such, Mr. President, was the condition of the 
South in 1865. That condition was not improved 
during the next year under the legislation and 
rule of the slaveholding class. General Baird, 
stationed at New Orleans, states that “‘outrages 
upon freedmen, reported from distant parishes of 
the State, remain uncorrected,” that “the perpe- 
trators of the outrages are lawless and irresponsi- 
ble men, the terror of property-holders and labor- 
ers,” and that ‘‘they are countenanced by the com- 
munity, either through sympathy or fear.’’ Gen- 
eral Sheridan says “homicides are frequent in 
some localities; sometimes they are- investigated 
by a coroner’s jury, which justifies the act and re- 
leases the perpetrator;’”’ and that “the trial of a 
white man for the killing of a freedman can, in the 
existing state of society in this State, be nothing 
more or less than a farce.” 

In Texas terrible crimes were committed against 
the freedmen, and General Kiddoo reported that 
the greatest trouble he had to contend with was 
“in attempting to protect the freedmen from law- 
less violence.’”” Major General Thomas J. Wood 
succeeded Colonel Thomas in Mississippi in 1866. 
He strove to protect the freedmen, especially 
against roving bands of regulators, who shot 
freedmen without provocation, drove them from 
plantations without pay, and committed other 
crimes. During that year General Swayne, com- 
manding in Alabama, declared that ‘‘the vagrant 
law of that State operates most iniquitously upon 
the freedmen.” Bands of regulators during that 
year committed great outrages in Kentucky, and 
a bloody riot at Memphis, in Tennessee, by which 
many freedmen lost their lives, and the massacre 
at New Orleans, demonstrated that the crimes 
against Union men and freedmen were increasing. 
General Sprague reported that “assaults and mur- 
ders of Union men and freedmen were increasing 
in Arkansas, and not a finger had been raised to 
bring the guilty parties to justice.” Reports of 
army officers in other Southern States demonstra- 
ted the fact, beyond all cavil or doubt, that in 
spite of the efforts of the army and of the officers 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, the freedmen were 
subjected to the most arbitrary and iniquitous 
laws, and outraged, lashed and murdered with 
impunity. 

Sir, the inhuman legislation, the oppressive acts, 
the appalling crimes, the deeds of inhumanity, 
and the earnest appeals of the freedmen for protec- 
tion, penetrated the ear and touched the heart of 
the nation. Congress passed an act to secure to 
the freedmen civil rights. A joint special commit- 
tee of fifteen was raised in December, 1865. This 
committee was composed of gentlemen of talent 
and experience, of individual honor and personal 
character. Its report, by ite eminent chairman, 
William Pitt Fessenden, referred to the concilia- 
tory measures of the government, and declared 
that— 

“The bitterness and defiance exhibited toward 


ing denial of our authority. In return for our 
kind desire for the resumption of fraternal relations 
we receive only an insolent assumption of rights 
and privileges long since forfeited. The crime 
we have punished is paraded asa virtue, and the 
principles of republican government, which we 
have vindicated at so terrible a cost, are denoun- 
ced as unjust and oppressive.” 

This report demonstrated with great clearness 
and force the duty of the nation to secure liberty, 
life, person and property, and “to place our repub- 
lican institutions on a more stable foundation.’’ 
It proposed to accomplish these purposes by an 
amendment to the Constitution, known a3 the 
fourteenth amendment. Through the year 1866 
the civil rights act was practically a dead letter, 
and the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
was contemptuously rejected by the States lately 
in rebellion. 

At the next session of Congress, under the lead 
of Thaddeus Stevens, the joint committee of fit- 
teen on reconstruction was empowered to act, and 
this committee reported a measure for the more 
effectual government of the rebel States 
came a law on the 2d of March, 1867. The Presi- 
dent's policy had placed ten of the eleven rebel 
States completely under the control of those who 
bad carried them into rebellion. Loyal men were 
utterly powerless and without protection. The 
freedmen were free only in name. This great 
measure struck down the usurped power of a priv- 
ileged class of disloyal men, gave ion to the 
loyal and the ballot to the freedmen. It was fol- 
lowed by the act of the 23d of March, providing 





a plan of reconstruction. These two great meas- 
ures of reconstruction sought to rescue the South 


the United States, under such circumstances, is | 
without a parallel in the history of the world. In) 
return for our leniency we receive only an insult- | 


which be- | h 


from the domination of privilege and caste, to give 
the government to the people, and enable those 
who were loyal to their country to reconstruct 
government upon the enduring basis of equal 
rights and equal privileges. They sought to give 
peace, law, order, education and development to 
the section of the country blighted by slavery, 
scarred by civil war, and demoralized by lawless- 
ness and violence. 

Such, Mr. President, were those grand meas- 
ures of reconstruction pronounced by the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1868 to be ‘“‘uncon- 
stitutional, revolutionary and void,” declared by 
the honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. a 
to be usurpations to be trampled ‘‘into dust,” an 
for the passage of which Congress has been stig- 
ow by him in this debate ‘‘as the original Ku- 

lux.’ 

The overturning of the usurped State govern- 

ments, the effective measures of protection em- 
bodied in these reconstruction acts, the giving to 
seven hundred thousand black men the right of 
suffrage, the right to vote, and the privilege to be 
voted for, wrought a wonderful change. Loyal 
men and the freeimen were inspired by higher 
hopes, and violent and lawless men were restrained 
by these manifestations of the purposes and power 
of the government. Outrages upon the freedmen 
and insults to the loyal were largely diminished, 
and in some portions of the South almost wholly 
ceased. For more thana year comparative quiet 
and order prevailed. 
But this quiet and order were broken by the de- 
lusive hopes excited by the Democratic national 
convention of 1868. Then assembled the self- 
same leaders, or their compeers, who pronounced 
in 1864 the war to preserve the nation’s life ‘‘a 
failure” and demanded “a cessation of hostilities.’’ 
To that convention went many of the exponents 
and representatives of the ‘‘lost cause,’’ whose 
eyes had not been opened in the storm of civil war 
to see the error of secession, nor had they repent- 
ed of their treason against their country. In 
their bosoms burned the aggressive and domi- 
nating spirit of oppression and caste. These men 
went into that convention to retrieve in the arena 
of politics what they had lost on the field of battle. 
Of nearly two hundred members of that conven- 
tion from the rebel States there was hardly one 
Union man of well-known and approved loyalty. 
There were there more rebel soldiers than soldiers 
of the Union army, more members of the confed- 
erate congress than of the Congress of the United 
States. 

That convention, thus constituted under the lead 
of Wade Hampton, declared the reconstruction 
measures, under which several Southern States 
had been reconstucted on the basis of loyalty 
and liberty, “revolutionary, unconstitutional and 
void.” This disorganizing, seditious and revolu- 
tionary declaration struck a responsive chord in 
the bosoms of the Southern Democratic leaders and 
masses. Governor Wise exclaimed, ‘‘Secession is 
more alive than ever.” Governor Vance declared, 
“The South will gain by the election of Seymour 
and Blair all they fought for inthe rebellion.” Ad- 
miral Semmes, who commanded the “Alabama” 
when the “Kearsarge’’ sent her to the bottom of 
the seas, proclaimed that ‘the grand old Democzeat- 
ic party has arisen from its long slumber, and the 
election of Seymour and Blair will reduce the ne- 
gro to asubordinate position as an interior race.’’ 
Robert Toombs declared the mission of the Dem- 
ocratic party to be to oust ‘‘the grinning skeletons 
which have been set up in our midst as legisla- 
tors.’ The rebel Democratic leaders gave the 
cruel, oppressive and wicked advice, “not to em- 
ploy any one, white or black, who gives his aid to 
the Republican party.” These declarations, and 
the illusive hopes they excited, aroused anew prej- 
udices, passions and hates, and sent the Ku-Klux 
Klan on their errands of insult, outrage and death. 

For several months the prejudices and hatreds 
against the colored race, intensified by political 
animosities, manifested themselves in bloody 
deeds. In Louisiana, ina few weeks preceding 
the election, nearly a thousand were killed out- 
right, and nearly an equal number wounded and 
maltreated. These bloody acts decided the result 
of the election, contrary to the well-ascertained 
will of the people. In Georgia the Camilla mas- 
sacre and the scourgings and murders in other 
portions of that State kept tens of thousands of 
men from exercising the right of suffrage guaran- 
teed to them by the law of the country and the 
new constitution of that State. Outrages were 
perpetrated upon the freedmen in other Southern 
States, but they were not potent enough to effect 
political results. 

After the election of General Grant and the in- 
dorsement by the people of the policy of recon- 
struction these outrages were largely diminished. 
In some sections of the South comparative order 
and quiet have prevailed under the present ad- 
ministration. The vigorous measures adopted in 
Arkansas, and now enforced in Texas, have con- 
tributed largely to this result. But in some sec- 
tioms there has continued to be munch disorder, 
and during the last few months terrible outrages 
have been committed, especially by these secret, 
armed bands of assassins. ‘There is no disguis- 
ing the fact that the outrages of the last few 
months have a political significance. The Ku- 
Klux Klans, be their numbers more or less, are 
inspired not only by hatred of the negro, but by 
implacable resentment toward those who have 
emancipated him and given him civil and political 
rights. The evidences are conclusive that these 
organizations are guided by political desires and 
purposes. They desire to secure to the Dem- 
ocratic party the control of the South and the tri- 
umph of the Democratic party in the nation. 
Their purpose is to effect those results by intimi- 
dation, and the results already accomplished by 
mobbings and burnings, scourgings and murder- 
ings, inspire their hopes and fire their zeal. 

The victims of these outrages, who have ap- 
pealed in vain for protection to the judicial tribu- 
nals of their States, now appeal to Congress for 
“the equal protection of the laws.” In response 
to these appeals, it is proposed to enact this bill 
to enforce the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. In both houses the outrages perpe- 
trated by Ku-Klux Klans and others are denied 
or extenuated, and we, who are seeking by na- 
tional legislation to protect life and liberty, per- 
son and property, are denounced in unmeasured 
terms as violators of the Constitution of our 
country. So it has ever been. The series of 
acts by which the slave-masters’ rebellion was 
conquered, four and a half million slaves eman- 
cipated, given civil rights and political privileges, 
were denounced as violations of the Constitution, 
and we, who have consummated these immortal 
measures of patriotism and liberty, have been 
perpetually denounced as the enemies of liberty 
and of the Constitution, especially by those who 
raised their hands against their country and 
sought on bloody fields the overthrow of the 
Constitution and the death of the republic. 

But their denunciations are passed by us un- 
heeded, and have met no response in the bosoms 
of our loyal countrymen. We have moved right 
straight forward and onward in the great work 
assigned us by the needs of the country and the 
providence of God. In spite of the fiercest denun- 
ciations we have accomplished the grand work 
assigned us and received the applauding voices of 
our countrymen and the approval of the civilized 
world. In the present exigencies of the country 
I trust that we, unawed by denunciations, will go 
to the extreme verge of constitutional power to 
suppress these lawless combinations and protect 
our countrymen of the South in their lives, their 
persons, and their property, and in the full exercise 
of their constitutional rights as citizens of the 
United States. 

Democratic Senators and Representatives find 
no authority in the Constitution for the enact- 
ment of this measure to enforce the fourteenth 
amendment. . The country will not fail to note 
that Democrats when in power found authority 
in the Constitution to deny the right of petition, 
restrict the freedom of debate, annex a slavehold- 
ing nation by joint resolution, enact the fugitive 
slave law, and proclaim the Dred Scott decision, 
while they, when out of power, could never tind 
authority in that instrument to “coerce” a seced- 
ing State, ‘‘subjugate’’ rebels in arms, abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, prohibit 
slavery in the Territories of the United States, 
issue the proclamation of emancipation, amend 
the Constitution, or pass that grand series of weas- 
ures that made the country free and lifted a race 
from chattelhood to the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship. They found, for a genera- 
tion, nothing in the Constitution of their country 


the slaveholding interests, while they have found 
' during the past ten years that that Constitution 
| bristles with obstacles against any action demand- 
| ed by the interests of freedom. 

Sir, I see, or I think I see, ample powers in 
the fourteenth amendment upon which to Dase 


concur entirely in the construction put upo. that 
provision of the fourteenth amendment by Mr. 
Bingham, of Ohio, by whom it was drawn. When 
gentie:nen of eminent ability, of legal acquisitions, 
and of large experience, differ, as they have dur- 
ing the great contests through which the nation 
as passed, in construing the provisions of the 
Constitution, I accept those constructions that 
contribute to the preservation of the country and 
the conservation of liberty. I reverence the Con- 
stitution, but man is more than constitutions. I 
honor the laws when in harmony with the higher 
laws of God, but I reverence and honor humani- 
ty more. Constitutions and laws were made for 
man, and should be so framed and so interpreted 
as to guard and protect the rights which the Cre- 
ator has bestowed. 





We, Mr. President, who have stood by the 
country during the trials of the last ten years, are 





to hold them back, or to hold others back, from | 
carrying into execution the exacting demands of | 
| Thousands who have lashed and scarred the poor, | 


| boasting of their lawlessness and crime. 
| of being convicted as felons, imprisoned, or igno- | 
miniously executed upon the gallows, many of 


the legislation proposed by the pending bill. I ' ] 
| and strut through the streets, admirei and ap- 





not only denounced by Democratic politicians and 
presses as violators of the Constitution but as the 
advocates of arbitrary and oppressive measures. 
The honorable Senator from Delaware, |Mr. 
Saulsbury,] in his accusations against Republican 
Senators and Representatives, says to us, “‘Histo- 
ry will write you down as unjust oppressors.” 
Unjust oppressors! Republicans unjust oppres- 
sors! Whom have we oppressed? Every blow 
we have struck at the men who plunged the coun- 
try into the fire and blood of civil war to perpet- 
uate slavery and the rule of slave-masters was 
struck in behalf of country, liberty, justice, hu- 
manity. Every restriction put upon them has 
been, not for punishment, nor for vengeance, but 
for the protection of the poor and the lowly. 
Every restraint put upon them was avowedly in- 
tended to be temporary in its character. When 
equal rights for all are assured, when law and or- 
der are secured, as I trust they soon will be, all 
restraints and disabilities will be cheerfully re- 
moved by the general voice of the country. 

Sir, I would remind the honorable Senator 
from Delaware that the champions of popular 
rights in the Old World, whose words are to us 
the voices of the advancing future, have sent to 
us across the waves during the struggles of the 
last ten yesrs words of inspiration and hope, of 
cheer and approval. These champions of human- 
ty have assured us, in the words of Laboulaye, 
the great French liberal, that we Republicans 
hold in our hands the “future of civilization;” 
that our succesa ‘‘involves the triumph of liber- 
ty and equality throughout the world.” Weare 
and have been conscious that the present age and 
the coming ages will apply to us the infallible 
testa of love of country and devotion to the rights 
of man. By those exacting standards we are 
content to abide the verdict of the patriotic, the 
liberty-loving, the just, and the humane, of the 
living present and of the ages yet to be. 

Sir, to the honorable Senator from Delaware, 
who oracularly announces what the verdict ot his- 
tory upon the acts of Republicans is to be, I have 
to say that history judges political organizations 
and public men by their deeds. The modern 
Democratic party came into power in 1829, for- 
ty-two years ago, and continued in power most of 
the time for thirty years—the period allowed by 
the consent of mankind to one of our generations. 
History must record that American slavery, 
which reduced man, created in the divine image, 
to property, converted a being endowed with con- 
science, reason, affections, sympathies, and hopes, 
into a chattel, constituted a system antagonistic 
to the doctrines of reason and the monitions of 
conscience, and developed and gratified the most 
intense spirit of personal pride, the love of class 
distinctions, and the lust of dominion. History 
must record, too, that when the Democratic party 
assumed the reins of government, the sensitive, 
jealous, proscriptive, dominating and aggressive 
slave-power swayed the councils of the nation. 
It must record the fact that the Democratic party 
was dominated by its interests and ambitions, 
maddening passions and cruel prejudices; that, 
alike in victory or in defeat, it ostentatiously 
gloried in its obsequious subserviency to its all- 
exacting demands. Yes, sir, history must write 
it down for condemnation and admonition that 
the Democratic party clove down for years in 
Congress the sacred right of petition and the free- 
dom of speech; annexed Texas, “to give,” in the 
words of Hamilton, the great slave-holder of 
South Carolina, ‘‘a Gibraltar to the South,’’ and 
“to add,’’ in the language of Henry A. Wise, 
“more weight to her end of the beam;’’ rejected 
the application of the Wilmot proviso to free 
territory won by war from Mexico; opened the 
free territories of Utah and New Mexico to fet- 
tered bondmen; gave thousands of square miles 
of free territory to slave-holding Texas, and with 
it millions of dollars; enacted the fugitive slave 
code of inhumanities; indorsed the unholy com- 
promise of 1850; repealed tiie Missouri compro- 
mise, that secured hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of territory for free labor and free 
laboring men; sustained the border-ruffian invad- 
ers of Kansas, and their legislation establishing 
slavery; supported the Lecompton constitution, 
the product of fraud and violence; applauded the 
Dred Scott decision; proclaimed the delusion of 
squatter sovereignty, and the right of slave-mas- 
ters to take their bondmen into the Territories, 
and be protected there by national authority; 
sanctioned the Crittenden compromise, by which 
the nation, by irrepealable constitutional amend- 
ments, was to recognize slavery south of the old 
Missouri compromise line, allow slave-masters to 
take their slaves intoand through the free States, 
take from men of Afrigan descent citizenship aod 
suffrage, and deny to Congress the power to abol- 
ish slavery in the nation’s capital. 

When history shall trace on its immortal pages 
the record of the acts of the Democratic party: in 
support of the wickedest systen of bondage the 
sun ever shone upon, coming generations as they 
read that story will wonder how men who did 
such deeds for a relentless despotism were ever 
impudent enough to arraign any portion of their 
countrymen for want of fidelity to liberty. 

Let us contrast, Mr. President, with this in- 
glorious Democratic record the bright record of 
the Republican party, It came into power ten 
years azo, under the leadership of Abraham Lin- 
coln. It found an armed slaveholders’ rebellion 
and a dismembered Union. History must record 
the glorious fact. for the study and admiration of 
after-times that the Republican patty was in- 
spired by patriotism and liberty; that it crushed 
rebellion by the hand of war, and gave freedom 
to millions of countrymen in bondage. Yes, sir, 
history must record that the Republicans, de 
nounced in this chamber as ‘‘unjust oppressors,” 
made free slaves used by rebels for military pur- 
poses; forbade officers of the army to return fugi- 
tives seeking the protection of tne national flag; 
abolished slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
annulled its inhuman slave code; prohibited 
slavery in the national Territories; repealed the 
fugitive slave act; gave freedom to bondmen cap- 
tured by the armies; recognized the independence 
of Hayti and Liberia; enrolled black men to fight 
the battles of their country, and freed their wives 
and children; sustained President Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation of emancipation; created the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for the protection and education of eman- 
cipated bondmen; extended suffrage to colored 
men in the District of Columbia and in the Ter- 
ritories; enacted the civil rights bill, securing to 
black men the full and equal benefit of all laws 
for the protection of life and property, and the 
reconstruction measures, securing suffrage to 
three-quarters of a million black men; adopted 
the thirteenth constitutional amendment, forever 
abolishing slavery throughout the land, the four- 
teenth amendment, providing that no person shall 
be denied the equal protection of the laws, the 
fitteenth amendment, guaranteeing suffrage to the 
colored race; passed the great act to enforce the 
fifteenth amendment, and several other acts, each 
and all tending to secure personal liberty and to 
guard the rights aod privileges of a race which 
had borne centuries of oppression. 

Sir, with this record of brilliant deeds and glo- 
rious achievements Republicans may go right 
straight forward and onward undeterred by de- 
nunciations here or elsewhere, ‘contident that 
they will receive, as they have heretofore, the 
generous trust and unfaltering support of the 
people, the approval of their own consciences, 
and ot the liberal, progressive and generous spir- 
its of other lands, the irreversible verdict of his- 
tory, the admiration of advancing generations, 
and the blessing of that Being who bids us re- 
member those in bonds as bound with them, and 
do unto others as we would they should do unto us. 

[ trust, Mr. President, that this Congress will 
add the bill now pending to the long series of en- 
actments of the last five Congresses for the free- 
dom of all, fur justice to all, and for the protection 
of all. Its enactment will, lam confident, contrib- 
ute something to the restoration of order and the 
security of property, of person, and of life. Noth- 
ing, however, that Congress can do will give com- 
plete protection to the freedmen or their friends. 
Slavery wrought in the South a terrible work of 
demoralization. it not only left the traces of its 
ruinous power upon the face of that fair land, but 
it left its scars upon society. It perverted reason, 
deadened conscience, and staived the soul. It 
quickened and intensified the baser passions of hu- 
man nature. It impaired the dignity and sacred- 
bess of humanity and cheapened human life. It 
weaponed the hand of violence with whip and 
knite and revolver. 


Inferiors, whether slave or free, black or white, | 


were often smitten with impunity. Equals rushed 
headlong into deadly encounters or the duel. 
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a day afterward, have the use of a fine Piano, at thé 
same time having this convenient method of paying for 
it. Grand, Square and ba Pianos to rent, anda 
portion of the rent allowed toward the purchase. Sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, Organs and Melodeons, in good order, 
at prices from $50 to $250. Pianos tuned and repaired 
in the best manner. Old Pianos bought or takenin ex- 
change. 


GEORGE HEWS & CO., 


379 Washington Street. 
Apr. 22. 4t 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO 


"9 
Apr. 22, 118 Milk Street, Buston. ly 














NEW AND ELEGANT 
Decorations. 








Interior 


PAPER HANGINGS 


‘ In Every Variety. 


PRESOO BORDERS AND MOULDINGS, 


FRENCH FLOWERED PAPERS AND 
BORDERS, 


GILT MOLDINGS, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 


DENNETT & BLISS, 


383 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
G47” Also a Large Assortment of COMMON PA- 
PERS, at Low Prices. 3m Apr. 1. 
ABOUT 
20,000,000 ACRES 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA 


LANDS FOR SALE. 
On Ten Years Credit at6 Per Cent. Interest. 


No part of principal due for two years, and afterwards 
only one-ninth yearly. PRopucrTs will pay for land and 
good improvements much within the limit of this gen- 
erous credit. On these liberal terms every capable and 
enterprising man, having only small means, can soon ac- 
quire a good farm and home for himself and family. 


CIRCULARS giving full particulars are supplied 
gratis; and any wishing to induce others to emigrate 
with them, or to form a colony, are invited to ask for 
all they want to distribute. 


ASECTIONAL MAP showing exact location of lands 
in [owa is sold for 30 cents, and a similar map of 
Nebraska lands is sold for 20 cents. 


Apply to G. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner. 
Burlington and Missouri River R. R. Co. 
For Iowa Lands, at Burlington, Iowa, and 


For Nebraska Lands, at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Apr. 15. 8t 


"NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 


Distributions Annually. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1361,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued py this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will suffice to show the practical working of the 
law referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





| 1 Payment. 
| 2 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
| 6 Payments. 
| 7 kayments 


Years 
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when insured. 
Days 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 
tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Ww. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

Wa trter C. Wriaat, Actuary. April. 1. 








ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 


| and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Reema GOS Washington Street, Boston. 


the weak, and the helpless, or who have taken | Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street. 


life by the hand of violence, are now at large, 


these criminals, weaponed for violence, swagger 


plauded for their chivalric bearing. The report 


| of the Adjutant-General of Texas, who is chief | 


also of the State police force, shows that a few 


| Months ago there were more than seven hundred | 


known murderers, many of whom had committed 


| from two to seven murders, and more than four) 
| hundred criminals who have made assaults with | 
intent to kill, at large in about four-fifths of the | 
This official report illus- | 


trates the deplorable condition of large portions of | 


counties of that State. 


the Southern country. It shows the prevalence 
and magnitude of crime, aod the neglect of the 
authorities to enforce the laws. 


Education and 
moral culture, aided by good laws and their faith-' ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FER. R., 
a 


ful enforcement, and the healing influences 
time, are needed to restore order to that portion of 


our country and give protection to our country-' Free ofgovernment tax), and recommend them 
safe investment. 3m 


men, 


Instead . 


] 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and exequte every de 


scription of wail and ceiling decoration for churches, | 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. | 


Every description of | ’ j 
: | as our foreign and domestic orders have been given 


wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or | 


Gilding and Embossing on Glass. 


French polish. 3m Jan. 7. 








BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CD. 


40 State Street, 


Offer for sale at tempting prices 
Land and Merigage Bonds of the 


1 per cent. Geld Interest, 
as avery 
Mar. 4. 





MAY 13, 1874, 


GAS FIXTURES 
a 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
— BY THE— 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &€CO., 
369 
Washington Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 


—AND — 


MARBLE CLOCKS 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION, 
April 29. Get Our Prices. ly 


SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


Machines. 
— AND — 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Apr. 22. 


Sewing 


144 Tremont street, Boston. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- | 


nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choice.t varieties, either by 
special messenger or expres<, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly auswered 
FLORAL PLACK GREE HOUSE, 
No. 679 Washingt 
Jan.7. Between Common and War: 


-~¢ ee 
3m 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large orsmall. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, With experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE: 


Tes 
PERRY GOLD MEDAL MOWER, 


The American Hay-Tedder, 
Burt’sSELF-ADJUSTING HORSE-RAKE. 


Made only by 


- AMES PLOW CO., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements and Ma- 
chines. Dealersin Seeds, Fertilizers, and other require- 
ments of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
WAREHOUSES: 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
— AND— 
533 Beekman Street, New York. 
May 6. 





Real Estate and Loan Agent, 148 Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ll. 

MONEY sufely loaned for non-residents, in large and 
| small sums, at 8,9 and 10 per cent. interest, payable 
; semi-annually, where desired. Taxes paid and proper- 

ty rented. Lands bought and sold. Refers to Henry 
| Callender, Esq., Boston. 3m* ay 6. 


| = ines ae se ~ 
| BENJAMIN B. WILEY, 


| NOTICE. 
| Custom Department. 
—_ 
‘FRENCH AND ENGLISH SILK MIXED 
SUITINGS. 


| We have opened in this department a very fine line of 
| Silk Mixed Suitings, of the manufacture of J. W. Jan- 
‘sen of Montjoie and John Taylor & Sons, West of Eng- 
land, in stripes and plain mixtures—black, blue, brown, 
| green and olive, by far the handsomest -ilk mixtures 
| we have ever offered. 
We have marked these goods at th. 
price of 
FIFTY DOLLARS PER SUIT 


(Coat $30, Pantaloons $13, Vest 87) 


extremely low 


Made to order in the best style, with first-class work- 
| manship. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Sst. 


Boson, May 6, 1871. 





| PER “MALTA.” 
| ENGLISH 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. | 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confece 
tionery, Of all sorts. Feb. 4. 


THE 
KIDDER 


NATIONAL GOLD BANK, 


40 State St., Boston. 


This Bank is now open for the transaction of a gener- 
al banking business, exclusively in gold, and offers its 
services tO BANKS, BANKERS, MER- 
CHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, AND OTH- 
ERS. 

Is prepared to buy Gold, Government In- 
terest and Gold Coupons, and to sell Gold 
for Duties and other purposes. 


GOLD DEPOSITS 


Received Subject to Check at Sight. 


GOLD PAPER DISCOUNTED. 


Apr. 15. 
NEW PATTERNS 
TOILET SEHTS. 

ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AT LOW PRICES. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
Mech. 18. 


“Et ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 
Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- 
ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combine some of the latest improvements in 
French and German Photography, and are bel‘eved to 
be equal to anything produced inthe city. tf Nov. 5. 


PARLOR-BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
‘BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix Place. 
Mch, 25. ly 


REAL ESTATE. 


DINNER SETS 


RECEIVED BY 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


137 Washington Street, 


May 6. 2t Corner of School street, Boston 


VOSE & SONS 
PIANO-FORTES 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 


And will stand in tune longer than any other. 
Purchasers are particularly invited to call and ex- 








amine. 
Every Pianoforte made by us is fully warranted 


VOSE & SONS, 


WASELING PON 
BOSTON. 

James W. Voss, Irvine B. Vose, WiLLarp A. Vosge 

May 6. tf 


506 =3'I., 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 
The prominent ee attained by the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


In the manufacture of 


RELIABLE = TIMEKEEPERS 


Warrants the attention of the best houses in the TRADE 
and enables them to commend these 


WATCHES 


to their customers. All the curivlies of, the various 


qualities in 

GOLD AND SILVER CASES, 
aT - 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


~RBY — 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


JEWELLERS, 
331 Washington 


May 6. 


St. 





WOOLENS, ETC. 


i; ORSWELL,~ KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 





$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, | 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— or— 


REAL ESTATE, | 


No. 11 Bromiield St., Boston. 
Mar. 4. tf 


—~ —_— - ~~ | 


BONDS. | 
$10,000 Town oF New SALEM, STATE OF ILLINOTS, | 


: | 
10 per cent. Bonds, principal and interest payable in | 
New York, a very desirable investment. | 


$10,000 City or Bath fs; $40,000 CiTyY oF ) 
2ROCKLAND 63; principal and interest payable in Boston, | 
suited to the wants of New England savings banks. | 
U.S. Bonds, City oF CuicaGo 7s, and Cook County | 
73, for sale by 


M. BOLLES & CO., | 


90 State St. tf 


Mar. 4. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CARPETINGS, 
DRAPERIES, 
—AND— } 


Paper Hangings. | 


From recent arrivals our assortment of 


CARPETINGS | 


Has been made quite complete. Our 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


Is well stocked, and is under the immediate charge of 
Mr. Je WARREN WILDES, (who served his 
time with the well-known firm of LAWSON & HAR- 


| RINGTON ) and who has no superior in this —— 


ment in the city. Mr. WILDEd refers with pride to, 
his success during the past years, and is prepared to | 





| which is under the charge 
| WELCH, assisted by 


|; MANY. 
Stocks. 


make special designs for those who wish to furnish 
with rich styles of DRAPERY HANGINGS. 


We have made large additions to the 


PAPER HANGING DEPARTMENT, 
hy Ba A 


Messrs. DUNSHEE & VERRILL, who will 


| give their special attention to New and Original Styles 


of Decorations. 


We feel confident that in all these departments we 
can offer unusual inducements to all classes of buyers, 


with particular reference to Durability in Service, 
Economy in Price, and Harmony in Design. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 


116 TREMONT sT., 
(Nearly opposite Park St. Church, ) 
BOSTON. 4t 


~ BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET, 


Also, Bonds and | 
April 22. 


Gold and Silver Coin. 
3m 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 


‘1 7 mC 2 Parker, Franklin Haven, 
| Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- enh E Bates, e 


WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 
40 Franklin street, Boston. 
HENRY W. FRENCH, 


WM. W. RHOADES, 
6m 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 7. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
NRARLES RICHARDSON & CO 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS,&c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston. 
May 6. 





, 


CLOTHING, ETC. / 
PREELAND, BEARD & RICHARDSON 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire street, Boston, 
J.H. FREELAND, OLIVER RICHARDSON, 
A. W. BEARD, 
L. L. HARDING, 


WINSLOW HERRICK, 
F. H. WILLIAMS, 
. Epw. F. MILLER. 
May6. Morse, Loomis & Co., CHICAGO. 


Wr. BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF ¥ 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire streets, Boston. 
C.V. WHITTEN, A. 3. YouNa, 
H.S. Burperr, €. Goss, 


INSURANCE. 


UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


6m 


Mar. 4. 6m &; 





CASH FUND OVER $425,000. 


INSURES 


Dwelling Ilouses, 
IHftousehold Furniture, 
store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property. 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is payin 
5) per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 25 
per cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
tH This Company has paid over $50,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement of 
business, fifteen years ago. : 
WILLIAM 8S. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. at 4 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No, 
Feb. 25. 27 State Street. 3m* 


FPHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MERCHAN- 
pDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on BUILD- 
INGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


> onone risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Bos- 
ton. 


DIRECTORS: 
“Henry A. Whitney, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invine Morsz, Secretary. May 6. 
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